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| Iw this short book I have tried to make (ders who are 
| not principally or professionally engage? in the study of phil- 
osophy, the reasons why Hume’s philosophical works are 
studied with such interest today by professional philosophers. 
Though Hume is well able to speak for himself, and I would 
| much rather hear that anyone had been reading Hume than 
that he had been reading this book, there are obstacles to the 
understanding of him which I hope to help to remove. 

The “Treatise of Human Nature" is a work of complex 
construction, full of intricate and sustained argument, written 
in the full fervour of youth and new discovery, not easil 
grasped as a whole, or seen in relation to modern terminologies 
and habits of thought. The Enquiry? is a cooler work of con- 
scious elegance, far superior in style; in it all Hume's energies 
| were bent on recommending his philosophy to the calm, 
| leisured, polite, intellectual “republic of letters” of the 
eighteenth century. The atmosphere of that society hangs like 
a veil between the author and the modern reader. If I can 
clarify and make alive the new discoveries of the Treatise, and 
show their connexion with problems still vexing today, if I can 
draw aside the veil obscuring the restatement of these dis- 
coveries in the Enquiry, 1 shall have succeeded in my purpose. 

I have given references to the page numbers of the Every- 


man edition of the Treatise, aS being that which most readers 


are most likely to be able to^obtain. The Enquiry is not pub- 
lished in that series, and I have referred to the marginal 
numbering in the (second) edition by L. A. Selby-Bigge 
» (Oxford University Press, 1902). I have called these number- 


tie., “An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding" and “An Enquiry 

e the Principles of Morals”. 
; In Part I to “Enquiry” are to the “Enquiry concern- 
of my book references 19 Enquiry M they are to is CERIN 


| ing the Human Understanding > ! 
concerning the bHnciples o! SAARI In Part I page references to the 


Treatise refer to Vol. 1 of the Everyman Edition and in Part II to Vol. II: 
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ings paragraphs, to avoid confusion with Hume's own 
"sections", though they are not always single paragraphs in 
the typographical sense. 1 

Readers desiring more advanced works on Hume and his 
philosophy should consult John Laird, *Hume's Philosophy 
of Human, Nature" (Methuen, 1932), N. Kemp Smith, “The 
Philosophy of, David Hume” (Macmillan, 1941), C. W. Hendel, 
“Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume” (Princeton, 1925), 
B.M. Laing, “David Hume" (London, 1932), J. Y. T. Greig, 
"David Hume" and *Hume's Letters". Hume's own auto- 
biography, written shortly before his death, is published in 
. "Letters of David Hume to William Strahan” by G. Birkbeck 
Hill (Oxford University Press, 1888). An interesting and con- 
structive discussion of Hume's theory of perception is given in 
Professor H. H. Price's book "Hume's "Theory of the External 
-` World" (Oxford University Press, 1940). 

n addition to the authors mentioned above and in the text, 

I am deeply indebted to Professor H. J. Paton for reading the 
entire manuscript and making many valuable suggestions, 
and to my wife for her assistance in correcting the proofs and 
compiling the index. 


N 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


IN view of the abundance of biographies of Hume, I shall 
give oely a short account of his life and personality. 

Hume was born at Edinburgh in 1711, of a poor but well- 
connected family of landed gentry, his father owning an estate 
called “Ninewells” near Berwick. He passed ‘through the 
ordinary course of education at Edinburgh University and 
was destined by his family for the law. But, to use his own 
words, he “was seized very early with a passion for literature" 
and "found an insurmountable aversion to everything but the 
pursuits of philosophy and general learning". Books on law 
were secretly neglected in favour of Cicero and Virgil. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to gratify his family by going 
into a business in Bristol in 1734, he went to Franceto study 
in a country retreat, adopting a plan of life which he thereafter 
consistently adhered to, by which *he made a very rigid 
frugality supply his deficiency of fortune". In France he com- 
posed the “Treatise of Human Nature" (between the ages of 
23 and 26). à 

He returned to London in 1737 and published the Treatise 
in 1738. According to Hume's autobiography it “fell dead-born 
from the press’. Nevertheless, the sales were considerable, 
and though it was published in three separate successive 


"volumes, the third volume (Book IIL "Of Morals") was 


accepted for publication in 1740. It also elicited a long and 
foolishly abusive review in the “History of the Works of the 
Learned”, which probably seriously upset Hume’s self-esteem, 
always distinctly tender in literary matters. The Treatise was 
published anonymously. 
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From 1737 to 1745 Hume lived with his mother and brother 
at Ninewells, recovering from the blow, re-learning Greek, and 
writing and publishing a small volume of "Essays, Moral and 
Political". 

In 1745 Hume made an unsuccessful bid for the vacant 
chair of "Ethics and pneumatic philosophy" at Edinburgh, 
and accepted, a vexatious appointment as resident tutor to the 
young Marquis of Annandale. This appointment fortunately 
only lasted a year, and soon afterwards the Marquis was 
certified insane, 

In 1746 Hume had his only taste of military adventures; 
he accompanied General St. Clair as secretary on an abortive 
expedition directed against the coast of Brittany, and iater, in 
the same capacity, on a diplomatic mission to Turin and 
Vienna. On the latter expedition he wore the uniform of an 
officer, in which, according to the Earl of Charlemont, he cut 
a very peculiar figure. The same authority gives us an account 
of Hume’s personal appearance, which, he adds, belied his real 
character to an unparalleled extent. “His face was broad and 
fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that 
of imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence 
of his whole person was far better fitted to communicate the 
idea of a turtle-eating Alderman, than of a refined philosopher. 
His speech, in English, was rendered ridiculous by the broadest 


Scotch accent, and his French was, if possible, still more 
laughable”. : 


5 "Memoirs, of Charlemont, T. 15. 


^. 
o - 


- Sending corrections of his 


a man of mild disposition, 
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wards; first “The History of Great Britain" in two volumes 
(James I to the Revolution), published 1756; then the “History 
of England under the House of Tudor" (1759); finally the 
“History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cæsar to the 
Accession of Henry VII " (1762). After writing these works, 
which brought him fame and considerable wealth, Hume 
contented himself with revising and correcting his works. 

During the same period in which he wrote the histories, 
Hume also published his “Natural History of Religion” and 
his “Political Discourses”, the latter work bringing him during 
his lifetime an even greater reputation as an economist than 
that of, his illustrious friend, contemporary and compatriot 
Adam Smith. . 

Hume, sociable, hospitable, witty, famous, vain but not 
envious of merit in others, was Now. 2 leading figure in the 
literary world of the period, which has left us such great names 
as Adam Smith, Dr. Johnson, Bishop Butler, Gibbon and 


Rousseau. 
In 1763 Hume accompanied the Earl of Hertford, our 
etary to the 


ambassador, to Paris, and Was later appointed secret 
Embassy. In 1765 he was left “chargé d'affaires for some 
months, during a change of ambassadors, and fulfilled his 


duties efficiently. He was 4 great social success in Paris society 
Id his French 


and enjoyed himself very muc» though we are toid - 
accent did not improve. In 1769 he returned to Edinburgh. 
In the spring of 1775 Hume became affected with cancer 
of the bowels, and soon realised that he was not to recover. 
Unshaken in his assurance of total extinction, suffering no 
great pain, he faced and met his end in the approved Epicurean 
Spirit; all who saw him in his last days testify to thecontinuance 
of his courtesy, affability, wit and kindness. He also continued 
t -> works to the printers to the very last. 


“He died on the 25th of August, 1776. His “Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion" (probably written mostly before 
1751) and his autobiography were published after his death in 
accordance with his will. ; i 

It is worth quoting from Hume’s autobiography his 
summing up of his own character. “I am, or rather Was . - - 
of command of temper, of an open, 
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social, and cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but little 
susceptible of enmity, and of great moderation in all my 
passions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling passion, 
never soured my temper, notwithstanding my frequent dis- 
appointments. My company was not unacceptable to the young 
and careless, as well as to the studious and literary; and, as 
I took a partfcular pleasure'in the company of modest women, 
I had no reason to be displeased with the reception I met with 
from them".: 

The last statement in this quotation is well illustrated by 
an incident recorded by Alexander Carlyle. Mrs. Adam, 
mother of the famous architects, at first refused to entertain 
Hume, because of his “atheism”. But after he had been 
brought to dine with her under a false name she said that she 
liked "the large, jolly man who sat next me" best of all her sons’ 
friends, and, on learning his identity, withdrew her objections, 


saying “He is the most innocent, agreeable, facetious man I ever 
met with". 


"RENI S 


EU EMEN mELU 


Hume never married. : 
“The autobiography, of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 1722-1805. 


INTRODUCTIÓN 


A MAN who wants a philosophy by which to live, may be com- 
pared to a man who wants à house to inhabit or a ship in which 
to make a voyage; and like them he requires in his expert 
adviser two different capacities, the creative capacity to pro- 
duce a satisfying design, and the critical capacity to ensure the 
adequacy of the scantlings and the soundness of the materials 
and fastenings. 

Hume is emphatically a philosopher of the critical kind. 
lly wholesome. What he tells us to 


and his advice is essentia us 
0 is to examine our own nature, and the character and limita- 
not be tempted to adopt any 


tions of our reason. We shall then not £! ed 1 à 
pretentious systems of philosophy, designs specifying materials 
Which are not to be found in human nature, towers and 


pinnacles for which we cannot provide support, and a general 
dance with the require- 


lofty magnificence which is not in accor e e rec 
ments of our nature, but serves only to gratify an unjustifiable 


intellectual pride. 
a«n LO drop the metaphor and quote Hume's own words, 

P hilosophical decisions", he tells us in the penultimate 
section of the “Enquiry concerning the Human Ünderstaid- 
ing", “are nothing but the reflections of common life, method- 


ised and corrected . - - 
beyond common life, so long as We consi 
of those faculties which we employ, their narrow reach, and their 
inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a satisfactory 
reason why we believe, after a thousand experiments, that a 
Rane will fall or fire burn; can we ever satisfy ourselves con- 
Hs ning any determination, which we may form, with regard 
S the origin of worlds the situation of nature, from, and to 
eternity RA 2 


hu 


y 
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Let us consider more closely what Hume can have meant 
when he said that philosophical decisions are nothing but the 
reflections of common life methodiséd and corrected. How has 
it come about that the innocent and reasonable endeavour to 
methodiise and correct the “reflections of common life" has led 
to the invention of the tremendous metaphysical systems and 
the apparently insoluble metaphysical conundrums which we 
read of in the works of famous thinkers? And what is Hume's 
advice as to what we should do and what we should avoid in 
prosecuting this laudable endeavour? 

In common life we find ourselves under a constant and 
unavoidable necessity of making deliberate decisions which 
may roughly be classified in the following way: 

(1) We have to decide what are the observable circum- 

stances in which we are placed at any given time. 

(2) We have to decide what:are the probable but unob- 
servable circumstances in which we are placed at that 
time. 

(3) We have to decide what actions of ours are possible in 
those circumstances. 

(4) We lave to decide what will be the probable conse- 
quences of the various actions which are possible for us. 

(5) We have to decide, in the light of the answers we have 


given to these four questions, which action it is best to . | 


take. 
Philosophy begins when we try to formulate and reflect on 
the principles we apply in making these decisions. 

, At first sight perhaps the task will not seem very formidable. 
For making decisions of the first kind we accept the evidence 
of our senses, together with certain precautions against illusions 
and hallucinations, and aided by the refinements of measure- 
ment and calculation. For making decisions of the second, third 
and fourth kinds we accept the principle of induction, thüt 
rules which have been found to hold good in observed cases 
will also hold good in similar but unobserved cases. 

It is when we come to decisions of the fifth kind that we 
usually first begin to experience difficulties. For there seems 
to be a, wide choice of principles on which a man may decide 


oO 


questions of good and evil and right and wrong; and the wider 


e 
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our acquaintance with life, the more clear it is that some 
people adopt one principle and some another, or at least 
appear to. 

It has usually happened, as it did among the Ancient Greeks, 
that philosophical enquiries arose when sceptical and ?evolu- 
tionary thinkers challenged the accepted principles for making 
moral decisions. But they have also arisen as a result of the 
challenging of accepted methods of deciding questions of fact; 
for instance when the use of auguries, divinations, astrology, and 
prophecies was challenged by the advocates of scientific 
enquiry. 

Such challenges forced men to reflect on the principles by 
which they decided the questions of common life; to try to 
formulate them clearly, and finally to justify them. As soon as 
philosophy begins to attempt a selection between rival prin- 
ciples and a justification of its selection, it begins to manifest 
one of its two major characteristics; it appears as a recommend- 
ation of a way of life, a practical philosophy. 

The other major characteristic that philosophy manifests is 
that of providing a reasoned account of the nature of the 
universe and of man's place in it. This feature of philosophy 
also arises naturally, because any principle of decision seems 
to imply some very general fact or facts about the nature of 
things. The use of the testimony of the senses seems to imply 
the existence of objects independent of the mind, but accessible 
to it through the senses. Induction seems to imply natural laws 
which determine events to a regular and reliable pattern. Moral 
decisions seem to imply some purpose in the scheme of things, 
or some objective standards of fittingness and unfittingness, or 
some needs inherent in the nature of man, which mark out for 
him goals and ideals more imperative than the gratification of 
the impulse of the moment. The next step in philosophy is to 
endeavour to define these presuppositions, and to give reasons 
for supposing them to be true. Thus philosophy appears as 
Speculative metaphysics, an attempt to prove propositions about 
the very general nature of things. 

What help has Hume to offer us in the choice of a phil- 
osophy of life and the difficulties it involves ? It is very. natural ` 
to be philosophical. To continue to decide questions of fact 


n 
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and questions of good and evil on principles which we can 


neither formulate nor justify is neither admirable nor com- — 


fortable nor safe. As Plato says, the unexamined life is not 
worth living. 

But if eA go to the professional philosophers for help we 
find that all is not well with philosophy as a science, as Hume 
tells us in the Introduction to the “Treatise of Human Nature". 

“Tt is easy” he says "for one of judgement and learning to 
perceive the weak foundation even of those systems, which 
have obtained the greatest credit. . . . Principles taken upon 
trust, consequences lamely deduced from them, want of 
coherence in the: parts and of evidence in the whole, these are 
everywhere to be met with in the systems of the most eminent 
philosophers, and seem to have drawn disgrace upon philosophy 
itself". Nor do we need to possess much judgement and learning 
to be aware that something is wrong. “Even the rabble without 
doors may judge from the noise and clamour which they hear, 
that all goes not well within. . . . Disputes are multiplied as 
if everything was uncertain". The situation is not much 
| different today. 

What is the cause of this trouble? Philosophers, we have 
said, try to justify (or, in some cases, to discredit) by argument, 
propositions which must be presupposed in any ordinary 
enquiry. They proceed, that is, as if beside the methods of 
observation, induction and deduction which we ordinarily 


employ, they had other methods by which they can establish 


or disprove those truths which the ordinary methods only 
presuppose. y 

Now, nobody really believes philosophers to possess or be 
able to acquire faculties or methods of arriving at truth other 
than those we normally employ. Some persons may have 
strange powers, but it is not the authority of mystical experi- 
ence, clairvoyance or metempsychotic reminiscence which we 
require when we ask for a philosophy of life. Further, even if 
philosophers did possess such powers, they would be none the 
better off for philosophical purposes; for these philosophical 
powers and faculties would in turn need analysis and justifica- 
* tion and so on ad infinitum. 


The Rationalists had met this difficulty by claiming t9. 


| 
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discharge the whole task of speculative and practical philosophy 
by the use of pure deductive reasoning. lt is philosophers of 
this kind in whom Hume is mainly interested. Their claim, 
according to him, is false. For he shows beyond all question, 
and by arguments whose validity is independent of any éubious 
psychological premiss on which his system may appear to be 
based, that pure deductive logic cam never establish any 
proposition asserting a matter of factand existence, or decide 
a moral question. There is only one means of deciding questions 
of fact, he maintains; that is by consulting experience. Moral 
questions are ultimately questions of feeling. X 

In so far then as it is facts we require of a philosopher, 
Hume says he can only offer us facts about Human Nature, 
established by the Experimental Method. This method will 
show us how we do in fact form our ideas and how the under- 
standing in fact works in making its theoretical and practical 
decisions. It will be clear, Hume thinks, from these facts, what 
are the limits of Human Enquiry. It will be clear that questions 
about "origins of worlds", and the ultimate causes of our 
sensations are beyond our capacity, for we have no experience 
to guide us, and only experience can decide questions of fact. 

Having realised this, ^when we see that we have arrived at 
the utmost extent of human reason, We sit down contented” ; 
for, according to Hume, our desire for metaphysical knowledge 
will cease when we see that it is not to be had. | Despair has 
almost the same effect upon us with enjoyment and “we are 
no sooner acquainted with the impossibility of satisfying any 
desire, than the desire itself vanishes”. (Treatise, Introduction, 
j Re may doubt whether evèn the majority of men have such 
a happy facility for reconciling themselves to disappointment 
as Hume here describes, presumably as the result of observa- 
tion of his own very philosophic self. But still we must admit 
that, when a child cries for the moon, there is little we can do 
but explain that the moon is out of his reach—and provide 


him with more accessible sources of entertainment. : 
other more accessible 


But before going on to ask what, i 
satisfactions Hume would offer us, we must consider some ` 


difficulties about the Experimental Method and ask whether 


B D 
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it is really the only device on which Hume relies in answering 
our demands for philosophical reassurance. - 3 

The main objection that may be raised is that his use of 
the method is circular. By experimental observation and in- 
ductive generalisation he seeks to show that ex erimental 
observation and inductive generalisation are the on y ways in 
which we réach assurance of matters of fact. Now, if we are 
prepared to start by accepting these methods as valid, it is 
permissible to use them reflexively to examine their own 
procedure. But philosophical unrest proceeds precisely from 
this, that we are not prepared, without further argument, to 
accept the testimony of our senses and the validity of inductive 
generalisations, and are quite prepared to ask why we should | 
not accept as valid forms of deductive reasoning other than 
those.which we normally use. To quell this unrest the Experi- 
mental Method by itself is powerless. It holds a mirror before 
the mind’s eye, but does not reconcile us to what we see, 

The only other device available to a philosopher is the 
device which Hume uses, sometimes explicitly and consciously, 
sometimes without giving notice that he is aware of what he is 
doing. This device I will call “the Method of Challenge". 
This method is complementary to the experimental method; 
by the latter Hume shows how we normally do decide questions 
of fact, questions of logic, questions of value; if we then 
demand some further source of knowledge by which we can 
be assured that these procedures are valid, Hume asks: “What 
sort of additional knowledge is it that you require? Make or 
cite a suggestion which has a clear meaning. Are there any 
coiiceivable alternative procedures to those which I have 
described ? If you can produce any, I will undertake to convince 
you that it has manifest inconveniences, with which you would 
not willingly put up. Moreover, if you think you really distrust 
the ordinary procedures which I have described, just try and 
do without them, put your scepticism into practice. I am 
confident you will fail". 


In this way the philosopher persuades his customer that 


o d 


e 
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he is asking for he knows not what, and induces him to be 
content with what he has already got. An honest kind of 
Service, not often met with in material commerce, and for 
puo the customer naturally does not feel inclined to pay very 
much. 

The Method of Challenge is a method of parsuasion, not 
of proof. It is persuasion not proof that a man in a state of 
philosophical perplexity requires, persuasion to accept the first 
principles of all proofs. This method of persuasion, if successful, 
opens the way for further employment of the Experimental 
Method, which is a method of proof. And it is by this method 
that the philosopher can show us where to find treasures more 
accessible than the moon we came to ask him for. 

The Method of Challenge has reconciled us to accepting 
- our natural condition, and using with humility and confidence 
the faculties that go with it. Let us turn those faculties where 
alone the facts can be discovered which will suffice to direct us 


in the conduct of life; let us turn them on the nature of man 
in general, and our individual selves in particular, as revealed 
by experience. Let us study man’s behaviour in all conditions, 
physical, political, social, economic. Let us study the causes 


and effects of his passions, the way his understanding develops 
and works, and the sources of his felicity and his misery. 
Unless we pursue this study we shall never obtain that wisdom 
of which philosophy is the love, the wisdom that provides a 


settled and satisfactory way of life. 


PARTI 


E d 


HUME'S ACCOUNT OF THE UNDERSTANDING 


this is immediately appare 


Q 


CHAPTER I * 


THE DOCTRINE OF IMPRESSIONS AND IDEAS 
(Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. I; Enquiry, Sect. I) 


o 
1. The distinction as drawn by Hume 


Tue first part of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature states 
certain doctrines, apparently of a pyschological kind, which are 


intended to serve as the first premisses of his system. 


The first of these doctrines 3s that all the contents of 
ind, admit of 


consciousness, the perceptions of the human min ; 
a certain classification, which begins with the distinction 


between “impressions” and “ideas”. 

At first sight the distinction seems just, familar and easy. 
The instances Hume gives are clear. A sensation, such as one 
of sound, or colour, a feeling such as one of warmth or pain, 
a passion such as one of rage, are all impressions. A mental 
image, the sort of perception which represents a sensation or 
passion in memory Or expectation, 18 an ades e 

But if we ask what is the criterion of this distinction, the 
matter is not so clear as Hume thought. He says that it consists 
in the force and vivacity of the "impressions" in contrast to 
the faintness of the ‘Gdeas”. That there are difficulties about 


nt from Hume’s own admission that 
in fever, madness or strong emotion our ideas may approach 
in vivacity to our impressions, and that sometimes our 1m- 
pressions are so faint and low that we cannot distinguish them 
from ideas. Such cases Hume apparently regards as rare, 


abnormal and unimportant. Even if they were, we should still 
ssifies as an "im-. 


be entitled to ask by what criterion ‘he cla 
pression” the perception that is as faint and low as-those he 


o 
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calls "ideas". The criterion must be other than that of superior | 
liveliness, which ex hypothesi does not apply. i 
But such cases are not so very rare, and not necessarily 
abnormal. Suppose you are in a boat at sea, visibility is bad, 
and you are straining your eyes to pick up a certain buoy in | 
a certain direction. A faint speck appears for a moment in your 


field of vision; did you see something raised on the top of a 
distant wave or did you only imagine it? Or suppose you are 
anxious to know if you are in the process of falling in love with 
Miss X. A perception occurs of which you ask whether it be’ 
a rather vivid representation of the feeling of jealousy of 
Mr. Y, or that very passion itself in a low degree. How are you 
to tell which it is? : 

Now in the case of the visual perception, though this doubt 
may cause us practical concern on the sea, it does not usually 
cause us theoretical concern. For we have another criterion, 
though it is not always so easy to use. A visual sensation is 
caused by light rays striking the retina of the eye and causing 
certain changes in our nerves and brain. A visual “mental 
image" is ot so caused. ‘Its causes are presumed to be either 
purely psychological, or to be changes within the nervous 
system, not due in the same direct way to light rays. Similarly 
with sounds and undulations in the air. 

But for philosophical purposes we must notice three things 
about this way of drawing the distinction, . 

First it admits by implication that there is no intrinsic 
observable difference, as Hume suggests, between a faint 
impression and a vivid image. The criterion js based on their 
causal relationships. 

Secondly, it does not apply to the case of passions. Here the 
nearest analogous distinction depends on the effects of the 
perceptions. ‚Real jealousy is what makes us behave rudely to 
Mr. Y, or take considerable trouble to interfere with his 
enjoyment of Miss X's company. Othello’s jealousy was plainly 
real, judged by its effects on his behaviour, though its causes 
were imaginary. | 

Thirdly, this criterion assumes that physical reality is 
already known. It cannct therefore be used to draw a distinc- 
tion between sensation and image that will serve for a logical — 


ls 
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foundation of our beliefs about the physical world. The 
evidence for the doctrines of the physicist and the physiologist 
about light rays and nervous discharges consists in the end of 
sense-experiences of physicists and physiologists, their ‘‘ob- 
servations”. And these "observations" must be genuine,sensa- 
tions, “impressions”, and not figments of their imaginations. 
When Hume introduces this distinction.as the cozner-stone of 
his theory of Human Knowledge, he presumably means to 


‘use it to explain how we obtain our knowledge, or what passes 


for such, of the physical world. He cannot therefore fall back 
on this basis for the distinction.* 


2. The true basis of the distinction 


The distinction between impressions and ideas, if it is to 
serve as a basis for a theory of knowledge, is not that between 
sensation (or passion) and mental image, and it is not that 
between delusion and reality. Is there any valid distinction 
which we can suppose Hume to have had in mind, but to have 
failed to express clearly, which might serve this purpose? 
T think there is, and we can find it suggested in his own words. 

Hume says (Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. I) “Everyone of 
himself will readily perceive the difference between feeling and 
thinking". » Feeling, he implies, is having an “impression”, 
thinking is having an "idea". Similarly in the Enquiry (Sect. II, 
para. 12) he gives “thoughts” and “ideas” as synonyms. 

What philosophers have wished to refer to when they use 
the term "idea" in this way is not, I suggest, primarily mental 
images, but whatever mental entity is used as a symbol in think- 
ing. Often we use mental images as symbols in our thinking ; 


And this meaning of t i 
to the confusam of the reader. For instance, Treatise Book II, Part I, 


Sect. I. “Impressions of sensation are such as . . . arise in the soul from 
the constitution of the body, from 
ve ans", and Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. II 


of objects to the external org: n 1 ESN ey 
where, he says, more cautiously, that impressions of sensation “arise m the - 


soul originally, from unknown causes E 
^ 
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but often we use other symbols, words seen written, or heard 
spoken, or felt spoken, or felt as summarily outlined by very 
incomplete speaking movements of the vocal organs; and often 
we have mental images which we do not use as symbols in 
thinking, as in dreaming, day-dreaming, and "imagining that 
we hear or see" something. In the last sort of case, far from 
being used as symbols.in thinking, they are the very things that 
we think about, thinking of them, for instance, that they 
are appearances of real objects. 


It is clear, I think, that the distinction Hume really has in 
mind, and which he requires for his purpose, is that between 
what we think about, the given, and our thoughts about it, or 
the symbols by means of which these thoughts are thought. 
What is given to us to think about we may subsequently classify 
as a sensation, a passion, an image or even an idea. For we can 
think about our own thoughts as Hume recognises when he 
later talks about “ideas of ideas". 


In a passage which is particularly relevant to my present 
point, he says (Treatise Book I, Part IIT, Sect. VIII), "In 
thinking of our past thoughts we not only delineate out the 
objects of which we were thinking, but also conceive the action 
of the mind in the meditation, that certain je-ne-sais-quoi, of 
which it is impossible to give any definition or description, but 
which everyone sufficiently understands". 


It is clear what Hume's difficulty here is; he has to explain 
the difference between the idea of my hat, i.e., thinking of my 
hat; and the idea of my idea of my hat, i.e., thinking of the 
thought of my hat, as when I remember that I thought of 
fetching my hat, but did not do so. If the difference between an 
impression and an idea is solely that of the superior vivacity of 
one pictorial representation over another, then the idea of my 
hat and the idea of the idea of my hat must be indistinguishable; 
each will be a faint picture of a hat. But there is, he now dis- 
covers, something else represented in the thought of my thought 
of my hat, i.e., the act of using an image of a hat to symbolise 
my hat. In the thought of my hat this is not represented, but 

. actually done. In the shought of my thought of my hat it is 
represented, but not actually done. What is actually done is 
j E 


o 


"which Hume admits mig 
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something else; some symbol is used to represent my forme? 
act of using an image of a hat to represent my hat. 

To sum up: The distinction which Hume required and for 
which he was fumbling in his doctrine of impressions and ideas 
is the distinction between the given, or experience, and our 
thoughts about the given. In Part I of the Treatise he confused 
this distinction with that between sensations and*passions on 
the one hand, and mental images on the other. The cause of the 
confusion was the fact that sensation and passion are the part 
of the given about which we most often have to think, and that 
images, in most people, are the most common symbols to use 
in thinking of them. When he came to reflect on “Tdeas of 
Ideas" Éfume saw that to have an “idea” is not merely to form 
a picture; for if it were, an idea and the idea of that idea would 
be indistinguishable. He was unable to remedy his account 
because he had not seen that thinking consists in the use of 


symbols. 


3. The derivation of ideas from experience 
nsider. Hume's second 


We are now in a position to co ) 
d from a corresponding 


doctrine that every simple idea is derive 
impression. The doctrine is stated and professedly proved as * 
if it was equivalent to “Every simple image 1s derived from a 
corresponding sensation or passion". This proposition 1s not 
clearly intelligible, because the distinction between 4 simple 
and a complex image is obscure; and the alleged proofs are 
inadequate, consisting merely of suggestions of experiments 
which have not in fact been made and would be almost im- 
possible to carry out; moreover there is a suggested experiment 
ight prove an exception to the general 


rule, the experiment of the missing shade of blue. , 


First as to the division of impressions and ideas into simple 
and complex. “Simple perceptions”, we are told, “are such as 


admit of no distinction nor separation". “The complex are the 
istinguished into parts . 'The 


contrary of these and may be distingui 
instance he gives is that of the particular colour, taste and smell 


1By "experience" Hume means impressions taken collectively. On the view 
I am suggesting it must be defined simply as that about which we think, 
or could think, as opposed to what we think about it. 
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of an apple. Individually, each is a simple impression, together 
they form a complex one, that of the whole apple. Plainly 
there is some confusion here; the colour, taste and smell of the 


apple are qualities of it, or if you please of our impression. | 


They are not parts of it. As far as parts are concerned, my 
impression or idea of an apple, conceived as a picture, may be 
divided and subdivided into parts almost as long as you please; 
the only limit being the smallest visual area which I may be 
capable of perceiving or imagining. It is plainly not such 
"minima visibilia" (or “imaginabilia”) of which Hume is 
really thinking, as is shown by the instance he takes. 

Secondly, let us consider the “experiments” he cites as 
proofs of the proposition that every simple idea is derived from 
a corresponding impression. They are, first, “To give a child 
an idea of scarlet or orange, of sweet or bitter, I present the 
objects, or in other words, convey to him those impressions; 
but proceed not so absurdly, as to produce the impressions by 
exciting the ideas". Secondly, “we cannot form to ourselves 
a just idea of the taste of a pineapple, without actually tasting 
it". Thirdly, persons born blind have no ideas of colour, and 
persons born deaf have no idea of sound. 

Now these three observations all seem to be in some sense 
true. And we feel that there is some important epistemological 
Proposition which they at least illustrate. But it is easy to see 
that that proposition is not one about images. The propositions 
that no child ever has an orange image before it has seen an 
orange object, that congenitally blind persons have no images 
of colour, and that no one has ever formed an image of the taste 
ore pineapple without actually having tasted one, are psych- 
ological prépositions for which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to provide adequate empirical proof. 

„ [What is hard to doubt is that no child knows what the word 

orange means until it has been shown an orange object and 
taught to call it “orange”. It may, for all we can tell, have had 
orange images; but it could not possibly have learned that they 
were "orange" images. Similarly congenitally blind persons 
may have coloured visual images. But so long as they remain 
blind, no one can possibly teach them, and no one can suggest 
how they could learn for themselves, that such experiences are 


E 
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what other people called “coloured images". Finally, even if 
I should by chance have imagined or dreamed of the taste of 
a pineapple, until I have eaten a pineapple I cannot know that 
that dreamed or imagined taste was the taste of a pineapple. 

The general proposition which these particular observations 
illustrate is an epistemological proposition; that to know the 
meaning of a word or other symbol, dur attention must be 
drawn to some experience, or “given”, for which it is by 
custom or convention used to stand. 

Now “To know what the word ‘orange’ means" may not 
unnaturally be paraphrased “To know what orange is", and 
that may not unnaturally be paraphrased "'to have the idea of 
orange". Consequently, our epistemological proposition may 
not unnaturally be phrased “To have an idea of ‘x’, I must have 
experienced ‘x’ .” This proposition is, I suggest, at least part 
of what Hume wished to assert when he said that "Every 
simple idea is derived from a corresponding impression”. 
he point of the distinction between simple 


We can now see t he dist e 
and complex ideas. The proposition ‘to have an idea of x, 
t true without qualification. 


I must have experienced x” is no T 
'To take Hume's own example, I have an idea of the New 
Jerusalem, though I have not seen it. There is another way of 
learning the meaning of a symbol, besides having one's attention 
drawn to an instance of the sort of "given" for which it stands. 
I may learn it by being told its definition. Thus, to take a simple 
example, I may learn what “awe” means by being told that 
awe ig a combination of fear and respect. ir y 
But to learn the meaning of a symbol in this way, I must 
understand. the symbols occurring in the definition. These in 
turn may be explained by definition, but in the end definitions 
must work down to symbols whose meaning I have learned 
“ostensively”, i:e., by having my attention drawn to instances 
D 
ud eae ne we shall find what Hume meant by 


Here, if anywhere, € : 

a simple idea. Now it would seem that the meaning of some 
Í 

terms such as “red”, “colour”, “sound”, “smell”, etc., can only 


be learned “ostensively” because they stand for what some 
philosophers call “simple and unanalysable qualities . Red 
‘cannot be represented as any Sort of combination of separately 
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illustratable qualities. It is true it is a kind of colour and we 
can give other examples of colour; but what red is in addition 
to being a colour, the sort of colour that it is, can only be 


indicated by exhibiting red objects and contrasting them with | 


objects which are not red. In this sense such terms as "red" 
may be said to stand for simple ideas.! But there are other 
indefinable ‘terms, whose meaning can only be learned osten- 
sively, which no one would say stand for simple ideas; eg. 
“nation”, “in love”. 

Hume should therefore have substituted the distinction 
between definable and indefinable terms for that between 
complex and simple ideas. And instead of saying that every 
Simple idea is derived from a corresponding impression, he 
should have said that every indefinable term can be explained 
"ostensively", by indicating the sort of experiences to which it 
refers. 

'The reason why it is difficult to doubt the truth of this 
proposition is that it is impossible to think of any other way in 
which such terms could acquire a meaning, or to produce an 
instance of a significant term whose meaning cannot be given 
by definition, and which is not used to refer to experiences of 
some recognisable sort, 

It is really a case of Hume’s method of challenge, As he 
himself says (Enquiry, para. 14), “those who would assert that 
this proposition is not universally true, have only one and that 


1A sort of meaning can be attached 
by definition or description. For i 
and unanalysable feeling, it would be possible for 
it or imagined it to learn that “fear” 
they are in danger, and the percepti 
tremble, go white, etc. Such a person 


a person who never felt 
means what other people feel when 
on of that danger causes them“to 
would in a way know what “fear” 


de intermediate between 


unimportant psychological 
question which Hume asks is simply, could he form P psychologic 


shade although he only knew it by description, 
Hume rightly feels that the question is unimportant, 
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the impression or lively perception which corresponds to it".1 

I do not think Hume has here propounded his challenge in 
the most formidable possible way. The sort of argument he 
envisages might end in a deadlock. Someone might produce for 
instance the idea of necessary connexion (between a cause and 
its effect), and allege that this was a simple idea not derived 
from some given experience, an “a priori”, or “iinate” idea. 
Hume would answer by producing the felt customary deter- 
mination of the mind to pass from the belief in the cause to 
the expectation of the effect, and say, "that is the impression 
from which your idea is derived”. His opponent might then 
reply “that is not what I mean by causal necessity. The ex- 
pression plainly has another meaning, but you cannot produce 
the impression from which it is derived. This shows there are 
innate ideas, of which this is an example". $ 

Hume’s only alternative to accepting a deadlock would be 
to say “what possible grounds have you for saying that the 


expression has à ‘meaning’ unless you can either define it or 


indicate the sort of experience to which it is used to refer? 


How else have you learned a meaning for it, and how do you 
propose to teach your children its meaning, or ensure that they 
use the term in the same way as you do ? Or to put it in 
another and more tiresomely philosophical way “what on 
earth do you mean by saying it has a meaning ? please explain". 
The importance of the question has now, by accident as it 
were, become apparent. On it turns the time-honoured question 
of innate ideas. From the time of Plato onwards philosophers 
erived from what is 


had maintained that we have ideas not deri 
given in experience, ideas by means of which we can reason 


about a reality beyond the reach of experience, the abstract 
realm of pure mathematical forms, the active substances from 
which our sense-experiences spring, the spiritual world of 
immortal souls of which Theology speaks. "These ideas, such 
as unity point, straight line, substance, activity, necessity, 
Spirit, being, they tended to call “innate”, meaning that they 


are a part of the intellectual equipment with which God ghas 


À : UE $ : 
endowed us, or in later times “a priori , a more cautious term, 


1Compare Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. I, p. 13; 
is actually used. e 


where the word "challenge" 
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indicating the supposed non-experiential nature of these ideas 
without making theological assumptions. 

Hume is an empiricist, that is he denies that there are any : 
such ideas, and asserts that all our ideas are derived from 
experience, that we can only think about what is given us in 
experience. His doctrine of impressions and ideas is intended 
to be a nes; and incontestable way of putting the empiricist | 
position.” 

Finally, I would suggest that it is a mistake to think that 
the position I have stated is exclusively concerned with language 
in the ordinary sense of public spoken or written symbols. 
A man born blind who nevertheless enjoyed visual images 
would be unable to converse about them with other people in 
any public language. But he might easily be able to think about 
them to himself by means of some private symbolism of his 
own invention. The same might be true of a mystic and his 
mystical experiences. But still it would be true that he could 
think of nothing but what was given him in experience to think 
about, because he would only be able to think by means of 
symbols, and he could only fix the meanings of his symbols by 
relating them to certain experiences or types of experience. 


\ 


CHAPTER II 


ABSTRACT IDEAS 
^ (Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. VII) 


1. Realism, conceptualism and nominalism 


HuwE's views on abstract ideas do not play such a funda- 
mental part in his system as Berkeley's rather similar views do 
in his. But they are interesting as a most forcible and advanced 
statement of the nominalist as against the conceptualist 
position in the venerable controversy between Realists, Con- 
ceptualists and Nominalists about the nature of “Universals”. 
Not only ink, but blood was shed in the Middle Ages over this 
controversy, but I do not propose to go into its history, as it 
has no direct bearing on the important parts of Hume's 
philosophy. But we must try to understand and estimate the 
truth of what Hume says on this subject, as it throws some 
light on his conception of the nature of thinking and of ideas. 
In the last chapter we concluded that “to have an idea of 
X" means to know, what the symbol “x” means, t.e., to know 
what it is habitually used to stand for. Now, if the symbol 
"X" be a proper name, such as “Felix”, there is no mystery in 
knowing what “Felix” stands for. It stands, say, for a certain 
cat with whom we are acquainted. 
" What do we know 


But let “x” be the general term “cat y 
when we know what “cat” stands for? It does not stand for 


any individual cat, nor yet any finite number of actual cats. It 
stands, we feel inclined to say, for the whole class of cats, past, 
present and to come, wherever, whenever and in whatever 
“numbers they exist. Or, we may feel inclined to say, it stands 
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for the common nature, “‘felinity”, which is present in all cats 
and makes us call them all cats. 


Now the whole class of cats, past, present and to come, is 
not a possible object of acquaintance which we can exhibit to 
other$ or represent to ourselves in order to fix the meaning of 
the name. It is some complicated sort of abstraction or figure of 
speech. To’ know thé class of cats is to know what individuals 
to classify as cats, and what individuals not to. Or rather, since 
the individuals which are to be classified as cats are not a finite 
collection, like the twelve apostles, it is to be able to know of 
any individual whether it is a cat or not. Now how can we know 
of any individual that it is a cat, or that it is not a cat? 

The realists said that in addition to particular cats, we are 
aware of another real existence, called the universal cat, or the 
form of cathood or felinity in general; and that we can tell 
of any given individual whether it is a cat or not by seeing 
whether it partakes in this universal, whether the form of 
cathood is present in it. The universal or form was considered 
as a real thing, not a figment of the mind, but not a real thing 
in the sense of a natural object changing and moving in time 
and space in accordance with the laws of nature. It was regarded 
as something timeless, unchangeable, intelligible rather than 


sensible. Cats may come and cats may go but cathood is always 
one and always the same. 


Conceptualists said that this was a gratuitous piece of 
mythology. They said that you could tell whether any individual 
was a cat or not, by seeing whether it conformed to the abstract 
general idea, or concept of cat. The archetype to which an 
individual must conform to be considered a member of a class, 
and properly called by a class name, was, according to them, 
a representation in the mind, a peculiar sort of idea, general in 
that it applied to all particular cats, abstract in that it repre-. 
sented only the common features of all cats abstracted from, 
i:e., shorn of, the particular features peculiar to individual cats 
or certain species of cats. 


Now what sort of an idea could this be, and how could we 
come by it? s 


The philosopher who, shortly before Hume's time, had 
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made the most explicit effort to describe an abstract general 
idea and the process by which we form it was Locke. j 

Locke had shared Hume’s conviction that all our ideas are 
derived from experience. Even those who did not share this 
conviction would have to admit that we got such ideas às that 
of "cat" from experience, whatever might be the case with 
abstruser ideas. Locke had therefore triéd to explain how we 
got from particular sensations to abstract general ideas. Like 
Hume he conceived ideas primarily as pictures, images which 
copied given experiences. Particular ideas would then be copies 
in the imagination or memory of particular experiences. All 
experiences were particular. These particular ideas were the 
material from which abstract general ideas had somehow to be 
manufactured. 

The recipe, according to Locke, was as follows: take a group 
of particular ideas which are like one another, e.g., a group of 
ideas of particular cats. Now select one of them, it does not matter 
Which. Get hold of a sort of mental indiarubber and rub out 
the features of the picture which are not present 1n the other 
particular ideas. When you have finished you will be left with 
à sort of partial, vestigial, highly abstract picture, representing 
only what is common to all the particular ideas you started with. 
This is how an abstract idea is made, and it is general because 
it can be used to stand for anything which corresponds to it, 
ie., has those common features, whatever other pecularities it 
may have. "rr 

Now Berkeley had pointed out, and Hume agreed with him, 
that this recipe was quite impossible to follow, and the supposed 
resulting picture an absurdity. All cats are coloured (including 
black, white and grey as colours) and all cats have fur. But some 
cats are one colour, some another, some have long hair, some 
have short. Try to eliminate from your mental picture of 
a sandy cat the sandyness of its colour, and retain the coloured- 
ness; try to eliminate the shortness of the fur but retain some 
representation of furriness, without representing it as either 
Short, long, or medium length fur. Plainly it cannot be done; 
if you rub out the particular colour, colour in general goes with 
it; if you rub out the length of the fur, the fur goes with it. 

Furthermore, Berkeley and Hume say, there is no need for 

P 
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these abstract general ideas. Particular ideas serve the purpose 
equally well, and are in fact what we use in general thinking. 
Locke admits that we start by noticing a certain sort of re- 
semblance between certain particular ideas. It is this resemb- 
lance which makes us regard them as all of one class. Therefore 
to represent this class, and serve as a criterion for admitting 
and rejecting further candidates for admission, it suffices to 
take the idea of a particular typical member, and ask of any 
candidate whether it has the required resemblance to that 
typical member. 

Our idea of the typical member, say of the sandy, large, 
short-haired, mongrel cat “Felix”, will represent him as he is 
with all his peculiarities. But in using him as a general symbol 
for any cat whatsoever, we ignore his peculiarities, and only 
attend to the features in respect of which we require a re- 
semblance in anything to be classified as a cat. And, as Hume 
says, we find this causes no inconvenience in our reasoning. 


2. Hume's advance on Berkeley's nominalism 


Hume's improvements on Berkeley's theory consist in his 
emphasis of the role playéd by customary association and of the 
use of many particular images to illustrate the sort of 
resemblance required. 

The relation between the word and the particular idea, left 
undefined by Berkeley, is defined by Hume as a customary 
association. ‘The “use” of the particular idea “to stand for" all 
other resembling particular ideas, is according to Hume its 
power to revive them by association. 


In the case of a word with which we are familiar this power. 


is not usually actually exerciséd. A single particular image is 
evoked and we feel that it has the power to evoke the other 
associated ideas if they are needed. One of the purposes? for 


which they may be needed is illustration. The more numerous - 


and more varied are the representations of particular cats, 
remembered or imagined, actual or possible, that we form and 


*Another purpose is reasoning. The more extensive and varied our gallery 

of cat images, the better can we tell what propositions about cats are true, 
partly true, and false. An “abstract idea" or "generic image" would not 
serve this purpose. 
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survey, the more clear do we make it to ourselves what we 
mean by cat, what is or is not a cat, the sort of resemblance we 
require. The better we are able to do this, the better we under- 
stand the meaning of "cat". The process is what is often called 
“ostensive definition”, performed for our own benefitein the 
imagination. 

This view explains how 
we require between instances 
resemblance that even the mos 
have to one another. To take Hu 
marble and a cube of white woo 
and shape, but alike in colour; to 
of resemblance we require between 


white. 
_ The merit of this view, if it be tenable, is that it explains, 
without speculative assumptions, how we can mean something 
neral term. To know what 


and know what we mean by a ge h 
‘cat” means is not to be aware of some metaphysical or in- 
tellectual archetype and know that "cat" is its name, and that 
to be a cat” is to conform to or partake in it. It is more a 
“knowing how to” than a “knowing that", like knowing how 
to drive a car. It is knowing how to use the word, what to apply 
it to and what not to apply it to. And just as a man knows how 
to drive a car if he has acquired certain habits, so a man knows 
how to use a word if he has acquired certain habits. All that we 
need to be acquainted with is the resemblance between the 
Particular instances, and between the utterances of „the 
associated symbol. " 
Hume does also suggest that when we hear a word and 
understand it without reeling off astring of illustrative pictures, 
It is not only true that we cou do so, but we know at we 
could. “The word not being able to revive the idea of all these 
individuals, only touches the soul) sss and ENTER that 
custom which we have acquired by surveying them. They are 
Not really and, in fact, present to the mind, but only in 
Power . . . (we) keep ourselves in à readiness to survey any 
Of them, as we may be prompted by 2 present design or 
necessity", 
To attempt an analysis of that stat 
4 


we know wit sort of resemblance 
of a given kind; it is the sort of 
t diverse of the particular cases 
me's example, a globe of white 
d are diverse in substance, feel 
gether they illustrate the sort 
things that are to be called 


e of mind in which we 
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know that we could do something which we do not actually do 
would take us too far into the controversial hinterland of 
Epistemology for the scope of this book. We must be content 
to admit that it occurs and that its occurrence in this particular 
form seems to be a necessary part of understanding the meaning 
of a word, as we understand it when in ordinary discourse 
someone speaks of an object not present to our senses or 
memory. It must be admitted it is something of a mystery. 

The dangers of the realist and conceptualist views, as seen 
by the empiricist, are that a realist who thinks he is acquainted 
with universals will be tempted to regard that acquaintance as , 
a source of knowledge about reality other than and superior to 
experiment and observation by the senses, while a conceptualist 
who thinks he has ‘‘abstract”’ ideas, will be tempted to think 
that they are representations of possible objects. For instance, 
if a man thinks he has an abstract idea of shape, which just 
represents shape without colour, warmth, texture, or any 
sensible quality, he will be tempted to think there may be 
objects which have only shape and size and no sensible 
qualities. This according to Berkeley and Hume is nonsense, 
and according to Berkeley, dangerous nonsense. $ 

Let us then try and summarise Hume’s contribution to the 
problem of universals. ^ 

There are two questions to which he suggests answers. 

First, what is it that I perceive about two or any finite 
number of cats that makes me class them together and call 
them all "cats"? His answer is a certain sort of resemblance 
between them; not some relationship between each of them and 
some fictitious entity, the eternal form of cathood, or the 
abstract archetypal concept of cathood in the mind. (Whose 
mind anyway ?) 

Secondly, what happens in my mind when I think about 
cats in general, i.e., when I use the word “cat” not merely to 
stand indifferently for this or that particular cat, but for any 
cat whatsoever ? His answer is that the word “cat” sets a mental 
custom or disposition in operation, or at least puts it in readi- 
ness to operate if required. This disposition is simply our 
ability to recognise cats when we see them, a disposition to call 
"cats" only such particulars as resemble the cats we have 
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known in the way they all resemble one another; with it goes 
an ability to imagine or describe an indefinite number of 
possible particulars such as we should call “ cats" if we met 
them. It is the feeling of this readiness, consciousness that we 
have this custom, which makes us say We know what, "cat" 
means or “have the general idea" of cat. Itis the association of 
the word with a custom that gives at its generality, its 


. capacity to stand for “any” cat. 


His answer to the first question is the same as that of 
Berkeley; his answer to the second question is an advance on 
Berkeley’s view, in so far as it seeks to clarify the notion of 
generality, the meaning of "any", by relating it to custom. 

Hume's advance on Berkeley may be put thus. The general 
term “cat” means "any cat". Now a picture of a particular cat, 
Or a set of such pictures, can illustrate what is common to those 
particular cats, the sort of resemblance they have to one another. 
It cannot exhibit what we mean by "any". “Any” stands for 
nothing that is picturable. Jt is not a feature of the particular 
objects which make up the real world, though resemblance and 
difference are. But a custom Or power does seem to contain 
generality in it. : 

According to this view the term “cat?” means “any cat" in 
the sense of “any cat you like to mention". It means this because 
it touches off the disposition of the mind to give instances of 
and recognise instances of cats indefinitely. “Any cat likes 
llenge rather than a statement; 1t 


milk? is as it were a cha 
challenges anyone with the necessary mental custom to produce 


an instance of a cat that does not like milk. s : 
Berkeley had seen that the general and the indeterminate 


could not be representatively symbolised, but could be sym- 


bolised by a conventional symbol. But he did not suggest how 
this could be done. Hume did. : r f 
More extended analysis and criticism of this suggestion of 


Hume’s may be found in a paper by Professor Aarón on 
Proceedings of the 


"Hume's Th Universal" in 
$ eory of Universalis : 
Aristotelean Society, and in a Lecture by Professor H. H. Price 
on “Thinking and Representation” (Henriette Hertz Lecture, 


British Academy 1946). 


[] 


9 * CHAPTER III 


KNOWLEDGE AND PROBABILITY 
(Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect. I; Enquiry, Sect. IV, Part I) 


t 
i. The four kinds of assurance 
Hume contends that there are only four ways in which we can 
assure ourselves of the truth of a proposition. First perception 
by sense or introspection, secondly memory, thirdly deductive 
demonstration, and fourthly probable reasoning. He has some- 
thing immensely important to maintain about the last two 
methods; namely, that deductive Gemonstrations cannot by 
themselves prove “matters of fact and existence”, and that 
probable reasonings, which can, are always founded on 
experience. 

The consequence of this doctrine is that no facts about the 
world can be established by reasoning independently of ex- 
perience; and that is precisely what metaphysicians of the 
rationalist school had attempted to do. For instance, Par- 
menides had professed to prove that there was no void or empty 
space in the universe, because void is the non-existence of 


anything, and to assert the existence of non-existence is self- | 


contradictory; and some philosophers, e.g., Descartes, had 
professed to prove the existence of God on the grounds that 
God is by definition a perfect being, and non-existence is an 
imperfection. ; 

, It is true that most people are not'misled by such sophistries 
and dismiss them without thought as fine-spun nonsense, 
just as they dismiss the theory that we have “astral bodies” 
which, during our sleep, enjoy voyages and adventures on the 
"astral plane". But it is always possible that some accident of 
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personal influence or unusual experience may lead them to give 
serious consideration to such nonsense; if they are then unable 
to say just why it is nonsense, they may quickly find themselves 
beginning to tend to believe it, or at least admit that there 
may be something in it”. It is, therefore, not a uselesmenter- 
prise on the part of philosophers to attempt to show just why 
and in what sense nonsense is nonsense.” d 
We will now take these four sources of assurance in order. 
Hume's views on sense perception are contained in the 
section of the Treatise called “on Scepticism with regard to the 
senses". This is one of the most difficult parts of Hume's 
philosophy, and will be considered in detail later. The general 
upshot of it is that sight and touch do in fact give us an assurance 
of the continued and independent existence of bodies. This 
assurance, though it cannot be rendered wholly satisfactory to 


our reason or reconciled with the conclusions of natural science, 


in practice needs no such justification, since no sceptical 
arguments will ever weaken it; consequently the independent 
existence of bodies, revealed to us by our senses, is "something 
we must take for granted in all our reasonings’’. Anticipating 
this conclusion Hume takes it for granted in his reasonings 
concerning knowledge and probability. 

The subject of memory is one on which Hume is notoriously 
weak; but no worse in that respect than other philosophers of 
his own and earlier times. To remember, according to Hume, 
consists in having ideas, conceived again as mental pictures. 
How do these pictures differ from ‘ideas of the imagination’ ? 
Hume mentions two differences. 

_ First (Treatise Book I, Part J, Sect. III) they are more 
vivid, being intermediate in force and vivacity between an 
impression and a mere idea, Or idea of the imagination; secondly 
(Part III, Sect. V) “Memory preserves the original order and 
position of its ideas, while the imagination transposes and 
changes them as it pleases” - 

By the “original order of the ideas” I take Hume to méan 
an order the same as that of the impressions from which the 
ideas are derived. As Hume immediately admits, "this latter 
difference is not sufficient tO - - - make us know the one from 


the other", For it is only by memory that we can know what the 
p 4 
y 
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original order of the impressions was. Hume's reference to this 
difference amounts to no more than saying that by an idea of 
memory we mean a true picture of past experiences. The 
question remains how we distinguish a true picture from a false. 

'T'osanswer this question Hume can only fall back on the 
criterion of force and vivacity. If a mental picture lacks the 
force and vivacity which would mark it as present impression, 
yet possesses the kind and degree of force and vivacity which 
constitute belief, and if that belief bears on the face of it some 
kind of reference to past time, then it is a memory belief; 
unless, of course, it is a belief about the past reached by 
inference. s c 

The mysterious "past reference" of an idea of memory is 
mentioned by Hume in the passage about the memory of a past 
idea (Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect. VIII); but no attempt at 
clarification is made. In addition to the mysteriousness of past 
reference, Hume’s whole account of memory is infected with 
the confusion between mental images and "ideas" considered 
as the units of thought, and participates in the weakness which 
this confusion confers on his account of belief in general, 
which must be considered later. 

Let us for the moment content ourselves with saying in 
Hume's favour, that if he has failed to produce an intelligible 
account of memory no other philosopher has done so either. 
And if we accept the familiar fact that in memory we have non- 
inferential beliefs about our own past experiences, in which 
we repose a confidence inferior only to our confidence in our 
present sense perceptions, and which we use along with them 
as the starting points of our reasoning concerning matters of 
fact, we are in a position to follow the important contentions 
which Hume makes about that reasoning. 

We come now to Hume's account of “demonstrative 
reasoning” and its limitations. His position is stated sin 
different ways in the Treatise and in the Enquiry. Let us begin 
with the Treatise. 

We are there told that the relations by the tracing of which 
reasoning is conducted are resemblance, identity, relations of 
time and place, proportions in quantity or number, degrees in 
any quality, contrariety, and causation. 


6 


2 Relations of ideas and matters of fact 
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"These are divided into two classes, first, such as depend 
entirely on the ideas which we compare together, and secondly, 
such as may be changed without any change in the ideas. 
It is only the former class which are the province of demon- 
strative reasoning. The members of this class are foür, re- 
semblance, contrariety, degrees in quality and proportions in 
quantity and number. ¢ 4 
Causation is, therefore, not an object of demonstrative 
reasoning, and since causation is the only relation which enables 
us to make inferences to matters of fact which we do not 
immediately observe, matters of fact cannot be demonstrated. 
, Hume then proceeds to enquire how causal relationships are 
discovered, and answers “from experience"; and how they 
serve as the basis of factual inferences!, and answers that the 
experience of constant conjunction generates à habit of expecta- 
tion in the mind, the operation of which habit is the inference; 


we shall have much to say about this later. 


We must now consider the distinction between “Relations 
of Ideas”, relations which depend solely on the ideas compared, 
and factual relationships, those which may be altered without 
altering the ideas. 

If I endeavour to conceive a triangle whose internal angles 
together equal more than two right angles, I find I must 
conceive of something that is not a triangle; that is, if I continue 
to call it a triangle, I must have altered my idea ofa triangle, 
modified the meaning of the term. For instance, if I call the 
three-sided figure which consists of two meridians of longitude 
and a parallel of latitude a triangle, I am allowing figures with 


curved sides to count as triangles. If, on the other hand, I try 
to conceive of the moon as being 5,000 miles nearer the earth 
ter my idea of the moon. 


then it in fact is, I do not have to alter n [ 
"That is, in Hume's terminology; spatial relations are not 


relations of ideas. i 5 
Now it is at this point that someone will say, “Such a 


Supposition would amount, for me, to an alteration of my idea 


By 4 « $ m a SA. » 
By a “factual inference” mean one whose conclusion is a “matter of fact” 


Dot a “relation of ideas". 


f 
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of the moon. For I am well-informed on astronomical matters, 
and my idea of the moon is an idea of a body revolving round the 
earth at a certain distance. All that I believe about the moon 
becomes a part of my idea of the moon, and I cannot suppose 

: x ; À » 
any ofthose beliefs false without altering my idea of the moon". 

Such an objection is difficult to answer, yet we feel that the 
objector ha’ somehow missed Hume's point, possibly because 
Hume has not expressed himself correctly. In some way we 
feel the moon would still be the moon if its orbit shifted closer 
to the earth, or were discovered to be closer to the earth than 
we had hitherto supposed. But a rectilinear triangle would no 
longer be a rectilinear triangle, if its internal angles,were not 
equal to two right angles. 

The trouble can perhaps be put this way. People have had a 
number of different beliefs about the moon, about its size, 
motion, distance from the earth, etc. Yet they have all called 
it “the moon”, and have meant the same thing by that term. 
If someone. tells me that the moon wei hs roo tons, is made 
of Cheshire cheese and is about 50 miles from the surface of the 
earth, I understand his meaning. And it is only on the assump- 
tion that he refers to the same thing by the term “the moon" 
as I do, that I can have a significant argument with him about 
his views. 

. When Hume speaks of relations which can be changed 
without any change in the ideas, he does not mean the private 
and peculiar ideas of individual persons, the sum total of their 
beliefs about the object in question. He means the public and 
common idea of some object or class of objects, which must be 
known and accepted before any significance can be attached to 
questions. and disputes about that object or class of objects. 
mis 5 I suggest, the settled, public habitual meaning of some 
symbol. 


We can now see what is the difference he has in mind. You 
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“tri » 

pose yd hey that so long as you stick to that meaning you 
Meh 10 ARS proposition withoyt self-contradiction. But if 
a conn a you that the mc on is so many thousand miles 
Be otion ot do it in this manner. I must appeal to some 
Mein rra or measurements, that is to some experiences of 
denial 5 Exaudi For no contradiction is involved in the 

All th y proposition. : ¢ } 

Bes ice ay difficulties are by-passed by Hume in the Enquiry. 
ORE ue by distinguishing propositions expressing 
inis ae ie and propositions expressing “Matters of 
thought, b e former are discovered by the mere operation of 
tion, "The M which we see that the denial involves a contradic- 
E dite atter are not discoverable in this way; the contrary of 
tion: r of fact is still possible, for it involves no contradic- 


es h s 4 
. There is here no talk about “changing our ideas”, and no 
hips can be relations of 


discussi 

u : T 

UT n about what kinds of relations 

fact es ume passes straight from the proposition that matters of 
e not demonstrable, since they involve no contradiction, 


tot a : 
he proposition that all reasoning concerning matters of fact 
e and effect, and 


Seem: à 

t rum to be founded on the relation of caus 

Ner to the question how relations of cause and effect are 
puc 

and js conclusion he wi 
id effect are not discovered 


shes to reach is that relations of cause 
by demonstration. In the ‘Treatise 


t " 

oie stated as self-evident. “The power, by which an object 

See R, is never discoverable from their idea”. In the 
ry it is supported by the following argument 7 
Causal relations are the foundations of reasoning about 


I matters of fact. 
f causal relations 
* g would be demonstrable. 
im ut matters of fact are not d 
here i - À : 
cin is an unfortunate ambiguity in Hume's use of this phrase, which 
ean bens obscurity in his account of empirical reasoning: He uses it to 
p Pope (a) a proposition whose contradictory 1s intelligible (a synthetic 
Object yen) and (b) a proposition which asserts the existence of some 
are syn, an existential proposition). It is true that all existential propositions 
: is false. e-go there are synthetic hypothetical 


thet; 
SEU but the converse 1: 
ns which are not existential. 


* 


were demonstrable, matters of fact 


emonstrable. 
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. Causal relations are not demonstrable. 


From this point the argu;nent is much the same in the two 
works. 


e DJ D 
3. A priori and empirical propositions 


The distinction between relations of ideas and matters of 
fact is supremely important. Propositions asserting “relations 
of ideas", whose opposites are self^contradictory, have become 
known as "analytic propositions". ‘Those of which this is not 
true, factual propositions, have been named "synthetic". 
Propositions that can be ascertained without appeal to experi- 
ence are called “a priori”, those that can only be ascertained 
from experience "empirical". Hume’s contention is that no 
a priori propositions are synthetic, all a priori propositions are 
analytic, all synthetic propositions empirical. 


'This contention has become the corner-stone of modern 
empiricism, and its chief weapon against rationalistic meta- 
physics. In practical life it is often of the last importance to be 
sure whether a proposition asserts a relation of ideas or a matter 
of fact; muddle-headed and unscrupulous persons frequently 
attempt to prove matters of fact by producing unanswerable 
truisms that really only assert relations of ideas. 


Some time ago the governing body of an Oxford College 
was debating whether or not to insure its pictures, many of 
which were old masters. The philosophy tutor, who for one 
reason or another was against the proposal, produced the 
following argument. "Insurance is an arrangement for the 
replacement of the articles insured in case of loss; these 
pictures are irreplaceable, therefore they cannot be insured." 
No one could answer this, and the pictures were not insured. 


Now if, persuaded of Hume's principles, we examine this 
argument, we see that it merely asserts a relation of ideas, 
a logical connexion between the ideas of insurance and replace- 
ment, All that can follow from this is that the contract into 
which it was proposed that the College should enter with the 
Insurance Company was not properly speaking an insurance. 


e 
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The argument does nothing to decide whether the proposed 
contract would be advantageous p the College or not. 


*A b i ¿plicit i ce of this fallacy is contained ina statement by 
the eautifully explicit EUN, Maurice Thorez, published in The Times, 
February 23rd, 1949. “First, the Soviet Union, the fatherland of Socialism, 
cannot, by definition, practise à policy of aggression and war, which is the 

t $ mmunist position 18 


characteristic of imperialist powers. Secondly, the Co! 


based on facts, not on hypothesis. - + * : 


I 


n 


CHAPTER IV 


CAUSALITY 
(Treatise Book I, Part III, Sects. II-VI) 


1. Factual inferences and causal relations 

the relation of cause and effect is 
ly because he regards it as the 
So far we have noted without 


comment Hume’s premiss that all inferences to matters of fact 


not actually observed depend 
We must now ask what justifi 


and a discovery of those relations 
which two or more objects bear to each other". ax z 
three possible cases. (a) Where none of the objgéis i$: present |" 
to our senses. In this case We r ideas of i 
them, and the most that can result is the demo ation of a // 
relation of ideas, an analytic proposi n all 
Objects are present to our senses. In that case we can arrive at 
à synthetic proposition, but we do so by perception, not by 
inference. We perceive a similarity or a spatial or temporal 
Juxtaposition of objects. (c) Where some of the objects are 
Present to our senses and the others are not. Given a certain 
smell, for instance, I can infer that bacon and eggs are being 
Cooked. In this case I *discover" (we are told later how) the 
causal relation between the smell which I perceive and bacon 
and eggs which I don't perceive, and from the smell plus this 
relation I infer the existence of the other term of the relation. 
Now Hume says the relation of cause and effect is the only 


relation in which an observed object can be “discovered” to 
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stand to an unobserved object, whose existence can thus be 
inferred. ` A : 

The justification of this contention is really a challenge; 
show me a factual inference irom an observed to an unobserved 
objece founded on a relation which is not either itself a causal 
relation, or known as the conclusion of some previous causal 
inference. ‘All the cases which we at first feel inclined to adduce 
fail to meet this challenge. We might say, for instance, that 
from the identity of the chair I now see with that on which 
I sat yesterday I can infer that it will carry my weight. But, 
Hume says, (a) how do you know that it 7s the same chair? 
Only by reasoning that if another but similar chair had been. 
substituted for it, you would have observed certain effects 
which you do not observe; and (b) how do you know that 
because the chair supported you yesterday it will support you 
to-day ? Only because you know that the chair, in virtue of the 
shape, size, consistency, etc., which it still possesses, is capable 
of supporting your weight; Ze. that the result of your sitting 
down on it will be rest and not continued motion towards the 
centre of the earth. 

Again, from a photograph, you may infer the existence of 

an object resembling it. But only because you know how 
photographs are produced. 
_ In general, whenever we can say of a given object x, that 
it must be related in a certain way, other than a causal way, 
to an object y which is not given, we must justify ourselves 
by saying why it should be so related. And the answer to such 
a "why?" will always turn out to be some statement about 
causes and effects. "l'his is Hume's ground for saying that all 
factual inferences are founded on the relation of cause and: 
effect. 

The question remains to be answered, how do we discover 
causal relations? Hume's answer to this emerges from the 
discussion of the idea of cause which follows. 


2. The relation of Cause and Effect (Treatise Book I, Part III, 
Sect. II) 


Hume's task is to examine the idea of cause by searching 
for the impression or impressions from which it is derived, 
: ; ; > 
For what given elements of experience is the term ''cause 


‘priority in time are indispensibl 
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used as a symbol? A prima facie analysis of the idea of cause 
is given which sets the main prpblem for the remainder of 
Part III. t 

."Let us therefore cast our eyes", he says, “on any two 
objects which we call cause and effect, and turn them‘on all 
sides in order to find that impression which produces an idea 
of such prodigious consequence". : ; 

He first notes that no quality of any object which we 
consider a cause can be the origin of the idea. For there is no 
discoverable quality which is common to all objects, but all 
objects, we suppose, have their effects. It must therefore be 
some reletion among objects. 

Hume then states what are the relations which are always 
either discovered, or, where not discovered, presumed to exist, 
between objects which we call causes and effects. It is necessary . 
to add the qualification about presumed existence, because all 
that Hume purposes to do at present is to analyse the common 
idea of cause and effect, though that idea may be somewhat 
erroneous. The relations which he discovers are priority in 
time (the cause prior to the effect), contiguity in time and place, 


and necessary connexion. Y pw 
Now plainly it is the necessary connexion which is the 


essential element in the idea. It is the necessary connexion 
between a cause and its effect which justifies us in inferring 
from the one to the other, and whose presence we express by 
saying that given (a) the cause, the effect (b) must attend it. 
The question whether spatial and temporal contiguity end 
e elements in the idea is 
therefore of secondary importance. Thus he says of spatial 
contiguity, “We may suppose it such (z.e., an essential part of 
the idea of a cause), according to the general opinion, till we 
find a more proper occasion to clear up this matter, by 
exainining what objects are or are not susceptible of juxta- 
position and conjunction". The occasion is found in Pait IV, 
Section V, where he points out that sounds and smells, passions 
and volitions cannot properly be said to have shapes or positions 
at all, but do enter into causal relationships. It is not, therefore 
his final opinion that spatial contiguity is an essential part of 


the idea of causation. ' z. 
The question of the time relation between cause and effect 
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he never clears up. He gives what purports to be an argument 
to show that effect must follow cause in time. But he declines 
to say whether he finds the a''gument satisfactory, and dismisses 
the affair as of no great importance. S 

Tae argument is really one side of a troublesome little 
dilemma, which may be stated as follows: Either all effects 
come into Ëxistence^at the same moment as their true causes, 
in which case the whole chain of causes and effects which make 
up the history of the world must be telescoped into a single 
instant; or else some causes exist for a finite time without being 
attended by their effects, in which case they cannot be true 
causes; they must be awaiting the concurrence of some other 
condition which is necessary to render them effective. 

Now it is important in itself to solve this dilemma, though 
it is true that the question of the temporal relation between 
cause and effect is irrelevant to Hume's argument, which is 
concerned only with the necessary connexion, which alone 
renders the inference possible. The dilemma does show that it 
is unsatisfactory to think of a cause as Kant, for instance, 
defines it, as an event on which another event follows according 
to a rule. 

Although this is how we think of it for many purposes in 
daily life, and in the early stages of scientific investigation, it is 
not the sort of connexion which advanced sciences seek to 
establish. It you look-up the laws in text books of physics and 
chemistry, you will find that they do not tell you that if one 
sort of event occurs, another sort of event will follow. 'They 
state equations, or relations of functional dependence of one 
measurable quantity on another. 

A simple example is provided by the law which Archimedes 
discovered in his bath. This is usually stated “A body immersed 
in water loses in weight the weight of the water displaced". 
Now if this meant that the event of the immersion of a kody 
is followed by a loss in weight equal to that of the water it has 
displaced, we should be immediately entitled to ask, does 
the loss in weight take place instantaneously, immediately after 
the immersion, or is there a time lag, during which the weight 
so to speak evaporates? But it does not mean this. It means 
that, at any moment you like to choose, the difference between 
the weight the body had or would have in air, and the weight 
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it has or would have immersed in water, is equal to the weight 
of the water displaced, if and when it is displaced. It states an 
equation of the simple form x—y iz, by means of which, given 
any two of the terms, you can inter the third. 

But, although the law refers to any moment you ‘ike to 
choose, the operation of the law does not tend to, reduce the 
chain of events to a point instant. The immersion of a body in 
water is a process which takes time, and it can remain im- , 
mersed as long as you please. But at any moment during that 
time its weight is the difference between its unimmersed 
weight and the weight of the water displaced. 

Hume, then, was right in dismissing spatial and temporal 
contiguity and temporal priority of cause to effect as unim- 
portant elements in the popular notion of causation. What is 
common both to the popular vague notion and to the scientific 


notion is the "necessary connexion". Connexion need mean 


nothing more than some relationship or other, whatever 
relationship is expressed by the scientist's equation. It is rarely 
if ever simple temporal sequence. But it must be in some sense 
“necessary”; it must be reliable, constant not only in the 
observed instances, but in the unobserved case which we wish 
to predict; otherwise inference is impossible, where questions 


of fact are concerned. 

Accordingly, he proceeds again to examine any case, of 
causal connexion, in order to sce wherein its necessity lies. 
What is the impression from which this idea of necessity is 
derived ? Again it is no quality of the objects. Survey your body 
immersed in the bath as long as you please; you will not 
perceive in it, or in the water, any necessity of losing weight. 


Nor is it any relation between the objects. The body is im- 


mersed in the water, the loss of weight is equal to the weight 
of the water displaced. But necessity is neither immersion nor 


equality. We appear to have come to a dead end. f, 
Hume, however, does not despair. Elsewhere he remarks, 
“there cannot be two i e nearly resembling one 


passions mor 
another than philosophy and hunting". So he takes a leaf 
from the hunter's boo 


k and proceeds to "beat about the 


Treatise Book II, Part III, Sect.-X- 3 
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neighbouring fields" in the hope of hitting off the quarry, 
which he has failed to find where he first expected it. 

The “neighbouring fields” are two connected questions, 
first “for what reason we protiounce it necessary that everything 
whose. existence has a beginning, should also have a cause”, 
and secondly, “why we conclude that such particular causes 
must necessarily have such particular effects ; and what is the 
nature of that inference we draw from the one to the other, and 
of the belief we repose in it”. 

I must pause at this point to emphasize the momentous 
nature of the hunt on which Hume is engaged; and since the . 
hunt develops into a long and very intricate operation I will 
try to provide the reader in advance with a summary plan in 
order to help him in following it. 

The quarry is the source of the idea of necessity; that idea 
is the foundation of all our reasoning concerning matters of 
fact, that is of the whole of history, geography, cosmology, 


the whole edifice is a mere fantasy. 
Now for a summary of the operation. 


of constant conjunction, as in the case of flame and heat, «hat 
We pronounce one event the cause of another; nor do we 
réquire anything else. It is only because nature reveals more 
and more regularity the more closely we are able to investigate 
her that we believe every event to have a cause (Treatise 
Book I, Part III, Sect. XII). If closer investigation revealed 


only more and more randomness, we should not believe in 
the reign of universal law. í 
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Hume then points out that what the experience of constant 
conjunction between flame and heat makes us do, is to expect 
heat when we see flame, in otherjwords infer heat from flame. 
When we are prepared to do this, we say flame causes heat, or is 
necessarily attended by it. What we mean then by saying that 
flame and heat are necessarily connected.is that we are disposed 
to infer the one from the other; we sxhply express the felt 
constraint of habit compelling us to pass from the perception 
of the flame to the belief in the heat. 

Closely interwoven with the progress to this conclusion is 
an account of the nature of belief. This, Hume says, consists 
in that felt force or vivacity of an idea, which nothing but 
customary association with a present impression can give. 

Finally, developing out of his account of belief, there is 
a discussion of the difference between genuine belief and 
certain other states of mind which simulate it, the illusions 
of poetry, drama and fiction for instance, and of the difference 
between rational or probable beliefs, adequately supported by 
experience, and irrational beliefs based merely on education, 
prejudice or hasty generalisations. We all do, he admits, form 
such irrational beliefs under the influence of various emotional 
causes; but no one, on reflection in a cool hour, expects such 
beliefs to be verified or gives settled and habitual credence to 


anything but the evidence of experience. / ; 
If the reader feels that he is not likely to be entirely satisfied 


with this as a justification of factual reasoning, he has my 
r what can be said in Hume's 


sympathy; but let him wait to hea à à 
defence when we consider his arguments 1n detail. 


3. Our conviction that every event has a cause (Treatise Book I, 


Part III, Sect. III) 

Hume gives refutations of various a priori arguments 
by- which philosophers have professed to demonstrate that 
every event has a cause. He has little difficulty in showing that 
they all beg the question. No reformulations can render these 
refutations more convincing, and they seem to me to be open 
to no objections; I therefore refer the reader to Hume’s own 
words; if they do not convince him, I cannot. 

At the end of the section Hume concludes that, since the 

„proposition that every event has a cause is not intuitively or 
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demonstratively certain, our belief in it must arise from 
observation and experience; but instead of going on to consider 
how it arises from observati n and experience he says that he 
prefers to "sink this queston in the following, "Why we 


one to another’ ". Fe holds out the promise that “It will, 
perhaps, be found in the end, that the same answer will serve 
for both questions", 

Now this promise is never explicitly redeemed, and it is 
not common to find in students of Hume a clear understanding 
of how Hume thought we become assured of the proposition 
that every event has a cause. I will therefore cease, for a moment, 
to follow Hume Step by step in his hunt for necessity, in order 
to save the reader the trouble of himself hunting for Hume's 


His ‘answer is given, I think, in the section on the proba- 
bility of causes (Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect, XII), and 
in the Enquiry, para. 67, in the section on liberty and necessity. 
In each of these passages, which are practically identical, Hume 
is explaining why "philosophers", by which he means not only 
; philosophers but also natural Scientists, do not believe in chance, 
though the vulgar often do. Now to disbelieve in fortuitous 


at every event has a cause. 


: ? ; Sometimes they 
fail; that's a bit of bad luck. Most clocks usually keep time; 


to produce their due effects, just misfire as it were, “though 
they meet with no impediment in their operation", 
' But “philosophers” observe that nature is much more 


complex than appears at first sight; it contains elements that 
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by the further observation that whenever an exact scrutiny can 
be made, the counteracting cause can always be discovered. 
Consequently, they form a “maxim” that the connexion 
between all causes and effects is equally necessary, and that 
its seeming uncertainty in some instances proceeds from the 
Secret operation of contrary causes. That, apart from the 
illustration of the watch with a bit of dust in it, is“all he says. 
Now first let us observe that he is here, in effect, arguing 
for the proposition that every. event has a cause. It might be 
thought that he is merely arguing that all causes are certain 
in their operation, and not merely approximately certain. But 
if we were to admit that a cause '*misfired", and there was no 
counteracting cause, no explanation of the misfire, this would 
be tantamount to admitting that the misfire was an uncaused 
event. The causal relation is a relation of necessary connexion, 
as Hume says, and chance is the opposite of necessity. : 
Secondly, we must admit that if Hume were speaking 
today, he would be overstating his case. It is not true that 
whenever an exact scrutiny is possible, the cause is found. 
We have not yet discovered the cause of cancer, though we 
have as good opportunities for observing cases of cancer and 
the conditions under which they occur, as we have of observing 
any other disease. But we can say that in general our success in 
discovering regularities, relations of exact and unvarying 
dependence, is roughly proportionate to the minuteness and 
extent of the observations that we can make. This, of itself, 
would be sufficient to justify the formation of a “maxim” that 
there are always exact laws to be found. Where minute investiga- 
tion fails to disclose them, it always remains possible that 
agencies still exist which our instruments cannot detect, and 
the triumphant progress of science in a variety of fields renders 


it highly probable. i € abu 
There is however, one instance in which modern scientists 


claim to have reason for supposing that there is a real uncer- 
tainty in the nature of things; that is in the behaviour of 
individual protons and electrons. According to the “Uncer- 
tainty Principle" of Heisenberg, the ultimate laws of physics 
are merely statistical; there is a randomness in the actual 
behaviour of individual particles. But the randomness of their 
„behaviour is limited by statistical laws in such a way that the 
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large collections of particles which form the bodies studied by 
sciences other than subatonvic physics behave quite regularly. 
In this instance some scientists say that it is in principle 
impossible that minuter oiSservations could be made, and 
meaningless to suppose that unobservable agencies are at work. d 

Nevertheless, even if Hume thinks that the empirical ' 
evidence that justifiós this maxim is better than a modern 
scientist would admit it to be, most modern scientists would 
agree that it is an empirical question whether all events in 
nature obey regular laws, and, if so, whether the laws , are 
Statistical or exact. And I think they would approve of his 
calling it a “maxim”. e 

Thirdly, while agreeing with Hume’s account of the way in 
which the conviction that every event has a cause is to be 
justified, I am doubtful about his account of its origin. 

The “vulgar” of whom Hume speaks seem to be singularly 
unsuperstitious. There is considerable evidence that even in 
Hume’s time in England, if a peasant's cow died from no 
discoverable cause, and, in spite of haying the best of food and 
attention, the peasant did not ascribe the event to chance; 
he was more likely to ascribe it to the influence of the “evil 
eye” of some malicious neighbour, or the operations of a witch. 
The possibility of secret agencies being at work is only too apt 
to present itself to the unphilosophical mind; such minds 
entertain the darkest suspicions about the hidden springs and 
secret principles of nature. The “philosopher’s” suspicions 
differ in that they are less dark; he sees that there is no need to 
suppose that the secret principles at work are purposive 
principles similar to those which regulate voluntary human 
behaviour, and discovers good evidence to suppose that they 
are usually of another kind. 

It may well be that there is a natural instinctive tendency 
to suspect the existence of some cause of every event; and that 
this instinct at first lends force to the belief in magic and 
spirits, and later, as a result of wider experience, to the belief 
in the universal reign of natural law. 

Finally, it is necessary to forestall a possible objection; 
a reader who has read some philosophy may object that Hume 
is here saying (which he is) that the proposition that every 
event has a cause is arrived at by induction, and that this cannot 
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be true, because the proposition expresses a necessary pre- 
supposition of all induction. e 
. This objection is mistaken. What is presupposed in all 
induction (the “presumption on which all probable reasoning 
rests" as Hume calls it) is that the unobserved will resemble 
-the observed. This principle is ultimate and cannot be a 
conclusion of probable reasoning, as Hume himself points out 
(Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect. VI). This principle could lead 
us to infer from experience either that nature is capricious and 
irregular, or that it is regular and obeys laws. If no regularity 
could be found in our experience, we should conclude that all 
nature was irregular; the principle of probability would then 
be of no further use to us; the only prediction it would enable 
us to make would be that no predictions could be relied upon. 
Fortunately, we find a regularity roughly proportionate to 
the extent and minuteness of the observations which we can 
make. We therefore infer, according to the principle, that 
were we able to observe everything adequately we should find 
everywhere a complete regularity, and that this regularity of 
the observed would be found to extend to the unobserved 
future. Having thus established the regularity of nature we can 
then proceed to make further detailed predictions in accordance 
with the principle of probability. 
It is therefore true that unless nature were regular we should 
be unable to make any particular predictions by induction; 
induction would have no use. But it would not be invalid; on 


ave established that very fact, 


the contrary it would h t À 
the capriciousness of nature, which precluded its further 


application. 


4. Our beliefs in. specific causal connexions (Treatise Book I, 
Part III, Sect. VI) 


B " * 
‘Let us now turn to Hume's discussion of the second 


question, the answer to which he hopes will throw light both 
on the question why a cause is always thought to be necessary 
for every event, and on the idea of necessary connexion. This 
question is, why we think certain specific events to be causally 
connected, and what is the nature of the inference we make 
from the one to the other, for instance from flame to heat. 
Now inference, according to Hume, consists in passing 
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from one belief, or set of beliefs, to another. For such a process 
to take place, there must be'a belief or beliefs which precede, 
and are independent of, the inference. These original uninferred 
beliefs, if the inference is to Conclude in a belief about a matter 
of fac& must be either impressions of the senses (or of reflection) 
or ideas of memory. As we have seen, what distinguishes both 
impressions and ideas of memory from mere ideas, is, according 
to him, merely their superior force, vivacity, firmness, solidity, 
or whatever you like to call it. They feel different. And this 
felt difference is our assent or belief. (Treatise Part Ill, 
Sect. V.) 

The question of the nature of factual inference is therefore 
how and under what conditions is this vivacity extended from 
an impression or memory to an idea, so that that idea becomes 
a belief, a conclusion of inference. It.has been agreed that this 
only happens where we can “trace a relation of cause and 
effect". But we do not yet know what this relation is. Its nature, 
and our means of discovering it, will, Hume hopes, come to 
light if we consider in what circumstances we actually do make 
such inferences, and just what happens in our mind when we 
do it. For instance, Í see a flame and thereupon expect heat. 
Why ? Because the two are necessarily connected. This answer 
has been found to be insufficiently clear. Therefore, Hume asks, 
just what is there about flame, in the absence of which I should 
not have expected heat when I saw a flame? 

Section VI of Part III of the Treatise opens with a paragraph 
in which Hume in a succession of memorable sentences tells 
what is zot the answer to this question. It is not, he says, that 
we penetrate into the essence of flame, and see that flame, of 
its essential nature, implies heat. 

“ There is no object which implies the existence of any 
other, if we consider these objects in themselves, and never 
look beyond the ideas which we form of them. Suck an* 
inference would amount to knowledge (e. demon- 
strative or intuitive knowledge like that of mathematics) 
and would imply the absolute contradiction and impossi- 
bility of conceiving anything different. But as all distinct 
ideas are separable, it is evident there can be no 
impossibility of that kind. When we pass from a present 
impression to the idea of any object, we might possibly: 
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have separated the idea from the impression, and have 
substituted any other idea ia its room 
For instance, Í can quite easily conceive or imagine a flame 
that froze me instead of burning -ne. I can write an intelligible 
fairy story in which a magician brings it about that a certain 
fire has this effect. 

It is not necessary to discuss here whether Hime thought 
that it was practically impossible to discover the real essences 
of things, either because of the deficiencies of our microscopes 
(as Locke thought) or because of the limitations of our faculties 
(as Kant thought), or whether he thought that it was logically 
impossible because all talk of real essences was meaningless. 
His point is simply that we do not in fact need to make any . 
penetration into the real essences of things when we discover 
causal connexions. The discovery is not derived from any such 
penetration. "Without bothering to try to penetrate into the 
essence of flame, perfectly unscientific people consider it 
a cause of heat and expect it to burn them. They do it, as Hume 
says, "without further ceremony". They do not consult 
physicists or metaphysicians. And what makes them do it, 

is experience. And what form does the ex- 


Hume asks? It is ex r : 
perience take that makes them do it? We all know the answer 


to this one too. It is the experience of a constant conjunction 
between flame and heat in the past that makes us call the one 
cause and other effect, without any further ceremony. 

We must note here that Hume goes a little further than 


saying it is past experience 


of the constant conjunction; he says 

it is memory of the conjunctions in the past. This does not 
seem to be always true, as he recognises later in the same 
chapter, when he speaks of the automatic association between 
Our past experiences often 


a word and the idea it signifies. 
determine our present expectations even when we do not, and 


perhaps cannot, recall the particular past experiences which 


are relevant. 


This phenomenon is particularly noticeable in cases where 


the experiences of past conjunctions are many and complex, 
but all contribute to determine a single decision. It is from 
a wide range of past experience of warfare, and possibly of 


other things, that the brilliant commander knows, in the heat 


of battle, the exact moment to launch the decisive cavalry’ 
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charge; if you asked him to recite those past experiences, he 
very probably could not do ġo. We have a name, a rather mis- 
leading name, for the capacity to do this sort of thing 
successfully. We call it "inti£tion". 

Hime has thus discovered another feature of a typical case 
of cause and effect, beside the temporal and spatial relations of 
the two events. It is the constancy of these two relationships 
in cases of similar events in the past. And although it is this 
new feature which, in fact, makes all the difference and is the 


sufficient condition of our calling them cause and effect, he has 
not yet solved his problem. 


idea of necessary connexion, then how can seven cases of the 
same thing do it? We are only “multiplying, not enlarging the 
objects of our mind”. But “It would be folly to despair too 


nature of that inference, which we do in fact make, whenever 
we have experience of constant conjunction; in this way he 
hopes to throw further light on the idea of that necessary 
connexion which we regard as the foundation of such an infer- 
ence; and, prophetically, he Says "Perhaps it will appear in 


. Now an inference of the kind in question consists at least 
in what Hume calls a “transition” from an impression" or 
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asks, can reason find an indirect logical connexion, in which 
the experience of past conjunctions serves as a link? 

He considers and refutes two forms which this indirect 
reasoning might be supposed to take; and challenges anyone 
to produce any other suggestions (“I desire that this reasoning 
may be produced"). : 

The first form which he suggests that the reasóning might 
take is as follows: 


Unobserved instances must resemble observed instances. 


Observed instances of flame have been-accompanied by 
, heat. : 
Unobserved instances of flame will also be accompanied 
by heat. À 

Of this reasoning, Hume ask 
premiss. It is not an analytic proposition, whose contradictory 
is inconceivable. A change in the course of nature is perfectly 
conceivable. On the contrary it states a matter of fact about the 
universe which might conceivably not have been the case. 
It can, therefore, only be established, if at all, by probable 
reasoning from experience. But this is exactly the sort of 
reasoning for which it is always required, according to the 
present suggestion, as a first premiss; it cannot, therefore, be 
established by probable reasoning without a glaring petitio 
principii. Hume puts this epigrammatically, but not very 
accurately, by saying, “The same principle cannot be both the 
cause and the effect of another”. 

Hume does not deny that the uniformity of nature is the 
“presumption” on which all probable reasoning is founded. 
His point is that it is merely a presumption, which cannot be 
proved. He also points out later (Section VIII) that it is usually 
merely a tacit presumption, not an explicit premiss. We do, 
as a matter of fact, make it, and when our inferences proceed in 
accordance with it we call them “reasonable”, in the sense of 
probable, and trust them. To distrust them, although we saw 
them to be made in accordance with this presumption, because 
we could not prove the truth of the presumption, would be 


a form of scepticism which Hume challenges anyone to put 


into practice. 2 


s how we arrive at the first 
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The second form which it might be suggested the reasoning 
takes, is more or less that suggested by Locke. It is as follows: 
The constant conjunction of heat with flame implies 
a power in flame«to produce heat. 
, If flame has a power to produce heat, it must always 
1 produce it. 

The suggestion here is that, although we cannot, as Locke 
had admitted, “penetrate” into the real essences of things and 
observe their powers, yet from the constant conjunction of 
appearances we can infer something about those real 
essences, 7.e., their powers of producing other things known to 
us by their characteristic appearances. It is the inferred power 
of whatever is the real nature of flame to produce ‘whatever 
may be the real nature of what we call heat, that is supposed 
to form the basis of the inference from flame to heat. 

_ Hume in answer says that he will refrain from pointing out 
that the ideas of “power” and “production” are really identical 
with that of causation, for the source of which we are searching. 
He grants, for the sake of argument, that the conjunction of the 
appearances we call heat with the appearances we call flame 
in certain observed cases, proves that in those cases, at those 
times, the real natures behind the appearances of flame had 
a power to produce the real natures behind the appearances of 
cheat. But, he asks, how can you tell that behind a new appear- 
ance of flame lies a similar real nature with a similar power? 
And how can you tell that the real nature behind any given 
appearance of flame will continue to possess such a power one 
moment after you have ceased to observe the accompanying 
appearance of heat ? 

Without an appeal to the presumption of the uniformity of 
nature, which he has already shown to be non-rational, we 
“can never prove, that the same power must continue in the 
same object or collection of sensible qualities; much less that 
a like power is always conjoined with like sensible qualities”. 

- This argument of Hume’s seems to me to be of the greatest 
importance; it could perfectly well be restated to meet an 
opponent who thought that we really could perceive powers in 
real things, not merely infer them from sensible appearances; © 
for instance Professor Stout. 


3 Mid and Matter", Book I, Chapter II. 
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. Even if we can perceive or feel in the bow we bend a power 
or active tendency to straighten itself and propel the arrow, 
how do we know that other bows of similar material will have 
similar powers, or that this bow gvill continue to possess this 
power after we have ceased to feel it? The idea of “power” or 

active tendency” is not the essential element in our idea of 
a cause; it is not the same as that ideasdf generdi necessary 
connexion which we need to justify causal inferences. What 
we need to know is that bows as such will straighten, not 
merely that this bow is now felt or inferred to be exerting 
a power of pulling at our hand. 

Hume concludes that the experience of constant conjunction 
does not provide a logical link Which enables us to make causal 
inferences by demonstrative reasoning. Yet it is what somehow 
enables us to make such inferences. Hume says that the only 
possible explanation is that it facilitates the transition from the 
impression or memory to the idea by setting up an association 
in the imagination. 

Fancy, Hume admits, is free as the wind; "Thought . . . 
may leap from the heavens to the earth, from one end of the 
creation to the other, without any certain method or order". 
Alternately, one “may fix his attention during some time on 
any one object without looking further”. But sometimes a 
discoverable principle is at work guiding the sequence of our 
ideas; this principle is association; and the relations between 
impressions which give rise to a tendency to association 
between their corresponding ideas are resemblance, contiguity 
in time or place, and causation. "T 

There is thas no difficulty in seeing how repeated contiguity 
of similar impressions gives rise to a strong associative link 
between the corresponding ideas, and a tendency to pass from 
the one to the other. The flame I see revives the ideas of past 
flames which resembled it; these were all spatially and 
temporally contiguous with heat, and their ideas, therefore, 
introduce the idea of heat. Had half of them been attended by 
cold instead, the idea of cold would also have been introduced, 
and I should not have known what to expect. As it 1s, the idea 
of heat holds the field. It soon happens that the mediating 
ideas of the past instances of flame drop out of the mental 
process, and the impression of a flame evokes the idea of heat 

LJ 
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immediately. The two ideas are then, in Hume's terminology, 
associated by the relation of cause and effect. It is this auto- 
matic association which enables us to “reason” on the relation 
of cause and effect. 6 

Now the cat is really out of the bag, or to continue Hume’s 
hunting metaphor, the quarry is well started and driven into 
the open. We can ste what species of animal it is, and Hume 
could well have told us; but he prefers first to make very sure 
of catching it. Nevertheless, we will anticipate the final kill and 
post-mortem examination. 

The necessary connexion is that relation between a cause 
and its effect which enables us to infer the one from the other, 
and makes us feel justified in doing so. a 

Hume has described the conditions under which we make 
such inferences and feel justified in doing so; when the constant 
conjunction of like objects in the past has made us associate the 
idea of the one with that of the other. These conditions are 
the foundation of the inference, therefore they must be the 
necessary connexion. 

Hume puts the argument with admirable conciseness in the 
section on Necessary Connexion (Treatise, p. 163) “The 
necessary connexion betwixt causes and effects is the foundation 
of our inference from one to the other. The foundation of our 
inference is the transition arising from the accustomed union. 
These, therefore, are the same". Necessity is in the mind of the 
inferrer, just as beauty is in the eye of the beholder and virtue 
in the mind of the approver, as Hume later maintained. 

“But Hume is not yet quite ready to make this final revelation. 
He has not yet completed his account of inference; for inference 
is a transition not merely from one idea to another, but from 
one belief to another, and so far he has only thrown out sugges- 
tions as to the nature of belief, suggestions which require 
further elaboration. ? 

He wants to distinguish belief from similar but different 
States of mind; and, since he has maintained that the causal 
relation is the sole foundation of all factual reasoning, he wants 
to distinguish rational beliefs from irrational beliefs, and show 
that the former are identical with beliefs inferred in accordance 
with an association due to constant conjunction in past experi- 
ence? Finally, to bring the whole argument in line with his 
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doctrine of impressions and ideas, he wants to show that belief 
and inference are a matter of feeling, and make clear just what 
is that feeling which we get when we infer an “effect” from its 
“cause”, and which is the impression from which the idea of 
necessary connexion is derived. 2 


CHAPTER V 
BELIEF 


1. The Nature and Causes of Belief (Treatise Book I, Part IIT, 
Sects. VII, VIII, X, and Appendix; Enquiry, paras. 39-45) 
o 


Hume points out that he is here treating a subject of 
whose importance and difficulty previous philosophers had been 
unaware, and on which they had thrown no light; he says that 
he finds it very difficult, and that even when he thinks he 
understands it, he has the greatest difficulty in finding terms to 
express his meaning. (Treatise, p. 99.) 

Recollection of these statements should temper our 
criticisms of his views; it has not always tempered the observa- 
tions of his critics. Too often a critic just takes his formal 
definition of a belief as a lively idea associated with a present 
impression and points out that it does not square with the facts. 
It is surely fairer to consider all that he says on the subject, to 
ponder on its implications, to consider the relations of those 
implications to his views on other topics, for: instance on 
abstract ideas, and see if that “understanding” of the question 
which he found it so difficult to express was not really 
something like the truth. 

Hume's first concern in Section VII is to point out how 
the nature of the problem had been hitherto concealed by the 
defective traditional account of judgement as “the separating 
or üniting of different ideas” (footnote, p. 98). 

‘This account, he holds, is false. When another person 
believes a proposition which I do not believe, e.g., ‘Cæsar died 
in his bed”, we both unite the same ideas, and form the same 
Conception or complex idea of Cæsar dying in his bed. But he 
believes it, or if you please, judges that it was so; I do not. 
The uniting of ideas produces a conception, common both to - 
shim who believes and to him who does not (p. 97). — 
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Moreover, there are judgements which contain only a single 
idea, e.g., “God exists" (fottnote, p. 98). Here the only idea 
concerned is that of God. This judgement then cannot consist 
of a union of different ideas. But you may say that this judge- 
ment ^onsists in uniting the idea of existence to that of God. 
"That would be an error; existence is not a distinct idea, which 
we can urite with or separate from any other idea at our 
pleasure. Whether we form the idea of a mermaid or of God, 
we form the idea of something, of a being with certain attributes; 
if we seek to enlarge our conception by adding the idea of 
existence, we achieve nothing; the idea remains just what it 
was before; it was always the idea of a being of a certain sort. 

The passage from mere conception to belief cannot therefore 
consist, as some have supposed, in the addition of the idea of 
existence to the idea we had already formed; for, first, the idea 
already formed was, as we have said, the idea of a being, 
and secondly, if we did add another idea to the idea already 
formed, we should be altering our conception, and what we now 
believe would be something different from what we previously 
conceived. But ex hypothesi, that is not the case; what we are 
considering is the difference between conceiving something 
and believing that same thing, or more accurately between 
entertaining a proposition and believing that same proposition 
(pp- 96-97). 

Hume concludes that since the difference between mere 
conception and belief does not consist in a difference in what 
is conceived, it must consist in a difference in our manner of 
conceiving of it (p. 96). 

There can I think be no doubt that Hume had his eye on 
the famous Ontological Proof of the existence of God! in this 
passage. That is why he takes the proposition that God exists 
as his instance on p. 96. 

His contention that the idea of existence is not a distinct 
idea different from the idea of any object, is an anticipation of 
Kant’s statement that “existence is not a predicate”, on which 
his refutation of the ontological argument is founded. Hume’s 
observations, brief and allusive as they are, seem to me to 


"This proof runs as follows: God is by definition perfect; non-existence is 
an imperfection. Therefore God exists. 
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explain more clearly than Kant does, just why “existence is 
not a predicate”. ^ 

He puts the matter most succinctly in Treatise Book I, 
Part II, Sect. VI. “To reflect on anything simply, and to reflect 
on it as existent, are nothing different from each other. . . . 
Whatever we conceive, we conceive to be existent. Any idea 
we please to form is the idea of a being; and the idca of a being 
is any idea we please to form". It is, therefore, logically 
necessary, when we conceive of anything, to conceive it as 
existing. But this is just what the defenders of the ontological 
argument said was a peculiarity of the conception of God. 
*T'cannot conceive God unless as existing", says Descartes. 

To put it another way, it is indeed inconceivable that there 
should be a God who does not exist, just as it is inconceivable 
that there should be a table or a mermaid which does not exist. 
But that does not imply that it is inconceivable that there 
should be no God. 

Why does Hume not explicitly mention the ontological 
argument, either in the section on the idea of existence, or in 
the section on belief ? I can only suggest, first, that he regarded 
itas merely one of the many misguided attempts of philosophers 
to demonstrate matters of fact, the impossibility of which he 
claims to show in general where he treats of knowledge and 
probability, and secondly, that he prefers to leave the ontologists 
to infer from his words the nature of the special fallacy they 
have committed, by way of an ironical tribute to the intelligence 
which he conceives, but does not believe, them to possess. 

Let us return to Hume’s account of belief. ? 

. The difference between mere conception and belief lies not 
in any difference in the ideas conceived but in the manner in 
Which we conceive them. Provided we interpret the phrase 
manner in which we conceive them" and the word “idea” in 
the widest possible way, and do not follow Hume in his attempt 
to specify this manner further, we can scarcely but agree with 
so far. Nor could it easily be denied that this manner is 
Something that can be "felt", an impression of reflection. 

It is Hume's further specification of the manner of con- 
ception that has aroused criticism. Belief, he says, consists in 
the “vivacity” of the idea conceived. Looking at the question 
from his own psychological point of view (p. 98) he car come 
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to no other conclusion. An idea is for him an image; “Our ideas 
are copied from our impressions”; what an idea represents is 
the combination of impressions which it resembles. The 
difference between an idea conceived and an idea believed must, 
not alter what is represented by the idea. The only conceivable 
intrinsic difference that will not alter it is a difference in what 
he calls “vivacity”; iust as the only difference you can make in 
a shade of colour, without altering its hue, is to make it brighter 
or less bright. 

This analogy of the shade of colour is, I think, unfortunate. 
It suggests that what he means by the vivacity of an idea 
believed is brightness of colour and distinctness of outline. 
This is not quite consistent with what he says on the next page, 
where he tries, by means of a variety of synonymous terms, to 
make clearer what he means. The idea believed, he there says, 
feels different from the mere conception, and this difference of 
feeling he calls “its superior force, or vivacity, or solidity, or 
firmness, or steadiness”. He also seeks to identify the quality he 
refers to by its effects; it is what makes “realities more present 
to us then fictions, causes them to weigh more in our thought, 
and gives them a superior influence on the passions and 
imagination". 

All this suggests something other than mere brightness of 
a picture. The term “force” already suggests power to influence 
the workings of our mind in the ways he afterwards mentions; 
“firmness” and “steadiness” suggests rather fixity, freedom 
from variation, than brightness and distinctness of outline. 
In the end he is content to say that it is something familiar, 
whose “true and proper name is belief, which is a term that 
everybody sufficiently understands in common life", something 
for which there is no other preise term. 

‘Two more points must be noted to complete our account 
Y Hume's description of the peculiar quality of the believed 
idea. 

. First, though a feeling, it is not a feeling distinct from the 
idea but accompanying it as desire accompanies the idea of 
something pleasant. 

Second, the feeling though familiar and lacking any other 


name, is not quite unique. Both these points are made in the 


Appendix to the Treatise. 
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. With regard to the first, he says that no such distinct 
impression is discoverable to intsospection; that there is no 
Deed to assume it in order to explain what we do find in 
introspection, 7.e., firmness and steadiness; and that if there 
Were such a thing its causes would be inexplicable. A 


With regard to the second, he says that if it were unique, 
We must despair of explaining its causes»by analogy with any 
other phenomenon of the human mind. Fortunately, he finds 
that it is the same quality, in a rather lower degree, as that which 
characterises an impression and constitutes our assent to its 
reality; he is thus able to explain how ideas become enlivened; 
the impressions with which they are associated impart to them 
a share of their vivacity. 1 

Let us now turn to the criticisms usually brought against 
Hume's contention. 

These may be summed up as follows: If belief consists in 
a feeling of vivacity, then differences in strength of belief should 
Consist in differences of strength of this feeling. But (1) we 
Seem to have little or no strength of feeling about some of the 
Propositions of whose truth we are most firmly persuaded, 
and (2) we often conceive in the liveliest possible manner 
Situations in whose reality we do not believe. 

As instances of (1) propositions such as 2+2=4, which 
Hume would call “relations of ideas”, are often taken, With 
regard to such propositions Hume forestalls the criticism on 
P- 97, though perhaps he does not express his view in the best 
Possible way. He says that it is easy to discover what is the 
difference between believing and disbelieving a proposition, in 
the case of “propositions that are proved by intuition or demon- 
stration”, “In that case the person who assents not only 
conceives the ideas according to the proposition,* but is neces- 
Sarily determined to conceive them in that particular manner" ; 

ecause, in short, the contradictory of the proposition is incon- 
Cétvable, being a self-contradiction. The trouble arises in the 
Case of factual propositions, where both the proposition and its 
Contradictory are not only conceivable but conceived ; what 
then is the difference between the proposition which we believe 
and its opposite which we do not ? 


1B ER 
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Now we can either interpret Hume as meaning that when 
we say we believe a demonstrable proposition, we mean 
something different by “belief” from that which we mean when 
we say that we believe a factual proposition; in the first case we 


mean, "necessarily determined" conception, in the second case. 


vivacious conceptiqn; or we can interpret Hume as meaning 


that our assent to 2 demonstrable proposition is not a case of . 


belief but of knowledge. This would be in keeping with his 
account of knowledge in Part III, Section I of the Treatise. 
In either case the objection is forestalled. The kind of belief 
he defines as "'vivacity" is the assurance we repose in a factual 
proposition after considering both it and its contradictory. His 
definition is not meant to cover assent to propositions 
expressing relations of ideas, such as 2+2=4. k 

But what if the objector cites some very well-established 
empirical belief, such as that the earth goes round the sun ? 
Here surely is a case where the opposite of the proposition is 
conceivable, but where the strength of our belief is altogether 
dut of proportion to the strength of any feelings that attach 
themselves to the proposition believed. On the contrary, it is 
just because we are so firmly persuaded of the truth of the 
proposition, because we regard the question as so definitely 
settled, that we have no strong feelings about it. We do not, 
as has been pointed out, “sweat with conviction” on such 
matters. 

In reply to this objection I would draw a distinction; 
a “well-established” empirical belief may mean one for which 
thére is in my experience very good evidence, including 
testimony perhaps, or it may mean one which has been long and 
firmly established in my mind. A belief may be very firmly 
established in my mind, even if I have none or little evidence 
to support it; z.e., it may be an inveterate prejudice; similarly, 
a proposition may have long been well-supported by my 
experience without having ever been entertained or assented to 
by me before. Or, of course, a belief may be well-established 
in both senses. d 

Now, when I first entertain and assent to a proposition for 
which my experience provides very strong evidence—for 
instance, when in a book by some gifted observer of human 
natuze I read a brilliant generalisation, new to me, but exactly 
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tallying with my own experience—then the manner in which 
I conceive this proposition is surely just what Hume describes. 
The evidence of my experience lends strength to my belief, 
it enlivens, enforces, bestows a certain feeling upon the idea; 
this feeling, it is not unplausible to say, ¿s my emphatic essent 
to the proposition. And it is the difference between assenting 
to a proposition and just entertaining" it which Hume is 
attempting to describe. 

But as time goes on the generalisation becomes familiar; 
I become accustomed to assenting to the proposition, and to 
acting in the light of it, every time circumstances suggest it. 
It ceases to be new and exciting ; and all violence and vigour 
of assent are lost to it. In what now does the “strength of my 
belief” consist? It consists plainly in the strength, Ze, the 
regularity of operation, of a habit. Though my assent may now 
be quite languid, you can be pretty sure I shall not deny the 
Proposition, except in order to deceive or provoke, and that 
I shall not act in any manner that would not serve my purposes 
if it were true. Moreover, my assent, though languid, will come 
with that felt familiar facility, that smooth click, which only 
habit gives, 

Now I cannot honestly say for Hume that he clearly 
recognised that what is most often meant by a belief is not 
a particular act of assent, but a disposition or habit of mind. 
But it is noteworthy that the predicates firmness and steadiness, 
by which he characterises an idea assented to, are more 
Naturally applicable to a habit than an individual representation. 

e can now sum up Hume’s account of assent, in order 
better to meet the second barrel of the stock objection, viz., that 
We often conceive an idea very vivaciously without believing it. 
According to Hume, whether we assent to an analytic proposi- 
tion as a matter of knowledge, or whether we assent to a 
synthetic proposition as a matter of belief, the idea must be 
steadied and fixed to the exclusion of incompatible alternatives. 
in the case of an analytic proposition this is ensured by the 
Meonceivability of all incompatible alternatives. In the case of 
a Synthetic proposition it is effected by the regularity of past 
experience. The idea believed represents what has always 
Jappened in situations like the present one. All incompatible 
ideas represent what has only sometimes or never happened in 
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such situations; there is nothing to fix them in the mind to the 
exclusion of rival ideas. 2 

The emphasis in this account is on the steadiness rather 
than the vividness of the idsa believed. Those who urge the 
objection that we often conceive an idea very vivaciously 
without believing it miss this point. Hume’s answer to them is 
that the sôrt of ideas they mean are vivified indeed by some 
associated impression, but, not being steadied in the way we 
have described, are not genuine beliefs. 

Hume discusses these pseudo-beliefs at length in Sect. IX 
“Of the effects of other relations and other habits”. We must 
now consider what he says of them. 


2. States of mind which simulate belief (Treatise Book I, Part III, 
Sect. IX) 


Hume, as we have seen, admits three relations which 
originally associate ideas in the imagination; resemblance, 
contiguity and causation. Any idea evoked by a present 
impression with which it is associated in any of these ways is 
enlivened by the association. This he asserts to be an empirical 
fact. Belief is defined as a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. Presumably, therefore, any association with a 
present impression converts an idea into a belief. Far from it; 
it is a fundamental tenet of Hume’s that only the causal 
relationship gives rise to genuine belief. 

, Hume now faces this difficulty. His answer is, in effect, to 
distinguish two things. During the course of a day, many ideas 
will be suggested to me in a great variety of ways; pictures will 
suggest the ideas of scenes and persons resembling them, hills 
will suggest the ideas of vales that lie beyond them; the 
statements of my fellow men will suggest to me all manner of 
ideas. Many of these ideas will become enlivened by their 
association with present impressions and command my flecting 
and momentary assent. This is one class of ideas. But besides 
this I have another system of ideas, which, by their settled 
order and their regular connexion with the impressions of sense 
and memory, command my habitual assent, and which I dignify 
by the term "realities". : 

"These latter ideas, for instance, to take Hume's example, 
his idea of Rome, are not particular psychological occurrences; 
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each with a date. They are classes of such occurrences, whose 
members occur according to the settled habits of the mind and 
are enlivened by customary connexion with impressions of 
memory. It was a relatively permanent fact about Mr. Hume 
that he was disposed to assent to certain conceptions of the 
history and geography of Rome. “All this’, he says, “and 
everything else which I believe are nothing but ideds, though 

y their force and settled order, arising from custom and the 
relation of cause and effect, they distinguish themselves from 
the other ideas, which are merely the offspring of the 


This view is not incompatible with the view that genuine 
belief has a special feel about. If genuine beliefs are habits of 
assent, each act of assent in accordance with such a habit will 

ave about it the peculiar smooth facility which characterises 
all habitual acts. It becomes increasingly clear as Hume’s 
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argument goes on that it is the “firmness” and "'steadiness", 
characteristic of habitual assent, rather than the brightness of 
the image or the degree of felt conviction, which is the essential 
Characteristic of a genuine.belief, and which only constant 
conjunction in experience can produce. 

"Turning to the relations of resemblance and contiguity, he 
points out that these may operate in two ways. 

First, an impression, for instance the sight of a portrait of 
my friend, or of the last milestone on the road home, may 
evoke and enliven the ideas of my friend, or of my home. 
In these cases the relationship does heighten my belief by 
adding to the vivacity of the idea; but my friend, the subject 
of the picture, and my home situated near the milestone, are 
in these cases items in my system of realities; they are already 
believed in on other grounds, of memory and inference. 
As Hume points out, unless I already believed that the picture 
was a portrait of my friend, it would not enliven my idea of 
him at all. 

Secondly, a picture may suggest a quite new idea of some- 
thing like it, or the place where my friend used to live may 
suggest the idea of him coming round the next corner to meet 
me. We may give a momentary assent to these suggestions; 
but we cannot incorporate them in our system of habitual 
beliefs; they lack the necessary credentials. For the same 
impression may by the same relation evoke another and incom- 
patible suggestion at any moment. The picture suggests the 
idea of an historical event one moment, of an event on the 
stage the next. The place suggests my friend doing one thing 
one moment, something different the next. “The mind foresees 
and anticipates the change; and even from the first instant feels 
the looseness of its actions, and the weak hold it has of its 
object". 
~ These other relations can then, by themselves, only produce 
a sort of flickering shortlived vivification of an idea, quite 
different from the steadiness and firmness which mark an idea 
associated by custom with a present impression. When added 
to the relation of cause and effect they reinforce belief, as Hume 
shows by various examples. But they cannot by themselves 
produce it; for they cannot give to the idea that firmness and 
steatliness which only custom can give. 
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This then, as we have already seen, is Hume’s answer to 
the second barrel of the stock objection. Ideas may, indeed, 
be in a way enlivened by a great variety of psychological 
processes. But none of these, except constant conjunction in 
experience of similar impressions, gives to the idea enliyened 


the feeling of firmness, of enjoying a connexion with the 
enlivening impression denied to other and'incompaüble ideas. 
This lack of firmness prevents such quasi-beliefs from having, 
at least in normal minds, the same influence on our passions 
and our actions. 
3 This feeling of firmness and steadiness, the opposite of 
looseness”, is, I think, according to Hume, the very same 
with that felt “determination of the mind” which is the im- 
pression from which the idea of necessary connexion is derived. 
And it is nothing but the consciousness of custom at work. 
Habitual actions, whether mental or physical, have a firm 
inevitable feel about them; we feel tied to them as we do them. 
The existence of habit, both in operation and in readiness is, 
according to Hume, felt. (Compare Treatise, Book I, Part 1 
Sect. VII, p. 28). 

But there is another difficulty which Hume foresees. 
A belief, he says, is an idea enlivened by association with a 
present impression, and steadied by the operation of a custom 
founded on constant conjunction. But why must it be constant 
conjunction of past impressions? Is it true that only the causal 
relation, only constant conjunctions in experience can produce 
belicf? No; Hume sees that something else both should in 
theory-be able to produce it, and in fact does; educatión. 

€ believe what we have repeatedly been told. Settled and 
determinate habits of association can be produced by constant 
Conjunctions between the ideas suggested by the discourse of 
Others, just as well as by constant conjunctions between 
impressions in experience. 

Of ordinary people Hume thinks it is true that more than 
half their beliefs are produced by education. Philosophers, 
However, he says, do not “recognise” education (p. 118). 

eliefs resulting purely from education, unsupported by 
Mperience corroborating either the propositions believed or 
B € reliability of the educators, are not epistemologically 
espectable. e 
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The reasons Hume gives to explain why philosophers do 
not "recognise" education® are (a) that “Education is an 
artificial and not a natural cause", and (b) that "its maxims 
are frequently contrary to reason and even to themselves in 
different times and places". By reason (a) he means that the 
associations of idees derived from education depend on the 
wishes and motives of educators, and human wishes have no 
necessary connexion with what actually occurs. By reason (b) he 
means that the maxims of educators are frequently self- 
contradictory, and frequently contrary to “reason” in the sense 
of being either logically absurd, or contrary to experience. 

It is easy to see how reflection on the arbitrary nature and 
self-contradictoriness of educators’ maxims would give rise to 
just that feeling of “looseness” and unsteadiness which Hume 
says is the opposite of belief. But the observation that educators’ 
maxims are frequently contradicted by experience raises the 
difficult question why we prefer experience, which, after all, 
frequently suggests mutually contradictory conclusions, to the 
authority of educators, prophets, astrologers and the like. This 
question will be considered later. (Ch. VI, 3.) 

It is time to give a final estimate of Hume’s account of 
belief. It has, I think, two faults. 

The first is that Hume appears to think that he is trying to 
describe a single thing; a certain single, simple feeling which 
believed ideas have, of which such terms as “force”, “vivacity”’, 
“steadiness”, “firmness”, etc., are alternative descriptions. 
I would suggest that what he is trying to describe is really 
a Class of complex states of affairs. It is a mark of belief that the 
idea believed is vividly imagined and holds our involuntary 
attention, it is a mark of belief that the idea believed is steady 
and habitual; it is a mark of belief that the steady conception 9 
the idea.comes with the click of custom in suitable conditions; 
it is a mark of belief that we feel and act as would be appropriate 
if the idea were true. Hume describes these marks very We" 
But no one of them (except possibly the last, since it may be 
held to include all the others) is by itself a necessary or sufficient 
criterion of genuine belief; rather a sufficient number of the 
marks must be present in a sufficient degree. 

Much the same problem would arise if we tried to define 
“heulth”, That the bodily organs_are in a normal physiologic? 
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condition, that the person “feels well", that he can and does 
perform normal activities successfally, all these are marks of 
health. No one of them is health, nor is health a mysterious 
something distinct from the marks of it. 

Hume’s contention with regard to cause and effect ampunts 
to this, that only constant conjunctions sin experience can 
Produce certain of the marks of belief, steatliness, consistency, 
habit-feeling, etc., without a certain degree of at least some of 
which there is no belief. ‘ 

The second fault is that Hume seems to attach too much 
Weight to the association of the idea believed with a present 
Impression of the senses or of memory. My belief that there is 
bacon and’ eggs for breakfast because I smell them may, indeed, 
be plausibly defined as a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. But my belief that silver is more fusible than lead, 
or that if Hitler had invaded England in 1940 he would have 
conquered it, may well rest on past impressions which I do not 
Dow actually recall. I may even be unable to recall the evidence 
on which a belief rests; but that does not make me abandon it. 

This fault is not very important, as Hume's main position 
Stands, provided it is true that the idea believed is always 
associated in the ways he describes with some impressions, 
Whether past or present, remembered or forgotten. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROBABILITY: 


I. The probability of chances and the probability of causes 
(Treatise Book I, Part III, Sects. XI and XII) 


Hume distinguishes two main senses in which a proposition 
may be called probable. 

(1) The sense in which he used the word “probability” as 
Opposed to "knowledge" at the beginning of Part HI of the 
Treatise, following Locke. In this sense it is probable that the 
rays of light passed through a convex lens will converge; they 
always have hitherto. We merely refuse to call it a certainty 

ecause no logical demonstration is possible; the supposition 
that they will diverge is not self-contradictory. This is definitely 
a philosopher’s use of the term. “Probable” reasoning, by this 
way of speaking, is all reasoning that depends on “the pre- 
Sumption that the unobserved will resemble the observed". 
t is opposed to demonstrative reasoning which rests on the 
Principle that a proposition whose contradictory is self- 
Contradictory is true. 9- 

(2) The sense in which we should say that it is probable 
that I shall recover from influenza, or that I shall not draw 
à Queen from a complete pack of cards, turned face downwards, 
at the first attempt. In this sense “probability” is still opposed 
to “certainty”; but we deny certainty for a different sort of 
reason; our reason is not the absence of demonstration, but the 
Presence of some grounds for expecting the proposition to 
Prove false, grounds of the same kind as those which lead us to 
€xpect it to be true, but less weighty. Most people similar to 


1 
E on S More detailed exposition of the kind of view of probability recom- 
ray ed in this chapter, and for a defence of it against certain abstruse 

matical objections, the reader is referred to “Mind”, July, 1940, 


art. "On probability" by G, H. von Wright. 
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me have recovered from influenza, a few have died. i am going 
to pick one of the cards on the table; 48 of those cards are not 
Queens; but 4 are. 

Now these two cases, the influenza and the cards, differ in 
kind;-the first Hume would call a case of the probability of 
causes, the second c case of the probability of chances. 

We may put thc difference in this way. In both cases 
probable reasoning in sense (1), i.e., inference from past 
observations, plays a part. But it plays a different part in each. 
In the case of the influenza, past observation gives the 
proportion of recoveries to deaths, say, 50 to 1, which I 
somehow transfer to the present instance, and say the pro- 
bability of my recovery is 50 to r. In the second case, past 
observations give me the assurance that the cards do not change 
the devices on their faces while laid on the table, or, if I have 
not inspected the pack, that packs of playing cards normally 
contain only four icis and that the person who assures me 
that this is a normal pack usually tells the.truth. The proportion 
of 48 to 4 which determines the numerical probability of the 
proposition is not a proportion of past observations; it is 
a proportion of present existences, either inferred from past 
observations or known from present observations. 

The difference can also be seen by reflecting that in the 
former case, if all past influenza patients had recovered, it would 
still be logically possible that I should die; but if there were 
no Queens in the pack it would be logically impossible that 
I should pick one out. 

Hume considers the probability of chances first, because he 
thinks that its nature throws light on the probability of causes, 
which is a more important question, and plainly more germane 
to the general issue he is dealing with. What he says about it 
contains two elements, an epistemological, and a psychological. 
His epistemological contentions concerning the probability of 
chances, are, as far as they go, in my opinion, true. His 
psychological contentions are more dubious, and contain 
difficulties for his general theory. 

His epistemological contentions are as follows: 

(x) By chance is meant the negation of a cause. Chance; 
he also says, is nothing real. Therefore, by the former statement, 
he does not mean that there really are uncaused events; but 
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that when a persons says “it js a matter of chance whether the 
die falls on this side or one of the?other sides”, he means “‘no 
ascertainable causes determine which side it shall fall on”. 
Where are, of course, Hume thinks, concealed causes at work, 
though the vulgar do not always suspect it; they ,think 
chances" and “luck” are real things in the world. ., 

(2) Since a chance is a mere absence of a known cause, all 

chances are “equal”. No one chance can of itself be “better” 
than another. If there is no ascertainable cause at work to make 
the die fall on side x rather than side y, the chances are 
equal. The chance of x can only of itself be superior to the 
chance of y, if the past behaviour of the die, or similar objects, 
Suggests that it more often falls that way up; but in that case 
we have evidence of a cause at work, and the superior 
probability is a case of the probability of causes. 
_ (3) A chance can only be more probable as a chance, 
if it is really a number of chances combined together. One 
composite chance is superior to another composite chance if 
it is composed of a greater number of simple chances. 

(4) The relative magnitudes of composite chances can only 
be calculated within a given “family” of chances of a finite 
number. For instance, it must first be established that the die 
has six sides, that four of the sides are marked with a cross and 
two with a circle, that it will lie on one of them, that their 
number and marking will not be altered in the fall, etc. We can 
then say that it is 2 to I on a Cross coming uppermost. 

Having established these propositions (Treatise pp. 127-8), 
Hume then asks why we are more inclined to believe that 
a cross will come uppermost than that a circle will. : 

He points out that no “comparison of mere ideas”, i.e., no 
demonstrative argument, can lead us to this conclusion. 'There 
is no logical necessity that the event should fall on that side 
Where there is a superior number of chances; on the contrary 
We know a circle may perfectly well turn up. : 1 

But is it perhaps a logical necessity that in the circumstances 
described it is more likely or probable that a cross will turn up? 
We feel it is; but what do we mean here by likelihood? There 
is nothing we can mean except that the number of chances of 
ene is greater than the number of chances of a circle. But 

is is not a deduction from the given facts about the die, its ' 
o 
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number of sides and its marking. It is simply a general way of 
describing them. In this sense of likelihood, it is a mere 
tautology to say that if there are six sides, four marked with 
a cross and two with a circle, and the die will fall on one of them; 
then the number of chances of a cross is greater than the number 
of chances of a circle, and that if this is so, then a cross is more 
likely that a circle. "These are all simply different ways of 
describing the data. 'The question is how these data influence 
our expectations. Not, so far as Hume can see, by means of 
any chain of reasoning; therefore, he presumes, by a 
psychological process, And he then proceeds to describe what 
he thinks this psychological process is, with all the loving care 
of a philosopher for one of his pet theoretical offspring. 

"The question is how the idea (i.e., image) of a side marked 
with a cross acquires greater force and vivacity than that of 
aside marked with a circle. And he has no difficulty in answering 
this question. The image of the side with a cross is really 
a fusion of four separate and similar images, each with an equal 
amount of vivacity of its own, and its vivacity is the sum of the 
Vivacities of those four images; the image of the side with 
a circle is a fusion of only two similar images, each with the 
same amount of vivacity. The more vivacious fused image 
overpowers, but does not destroy the less vivacious fused image; 
this state of double expectation, expecting two events, but one 
more strongly than the other, is probable expectation. ` 

It is at this point that I begin to suspect that I see why 
Hume took as his instance a die such as he described, rather 
than one of the normal type, with sides marked from r to 6. 
The normal die could not generate this simple psychological 
process of image-fusion. The four images of the sides marked 
respectively with x, 2, 3 and 4 dots could not fuse into a single 
image. I shall consider later, in connexion with the probability 
of causes, what Hume should have said in order to avoid this 
difficulty. 

' Having followed Hume into his dubious psychological 
explanation, let us consider this conundrum further from an 
epistemological point of view, and see if we can suggest some 
more reassuring account of this species of reasoning. 

How does the knowledge that the die has six sides, four 
marktd with a cross, two with a circle, and that it will lie with 
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one of them turned upwards, make it reasonable to expect 
a cross rather than a circle? A possibility suggests itself which 
Hume does not explore. The inference may be a case of 
empirical reasoning from past experience; dice similar to this 
one have always tended, in any considerable number of throws, 
to fall an equal number of times on each of the sides; thérefore 
a die marked like this one tends to fall twice as ofien with a 
Cross uppermost as witha circle. And what has more often 
happened in the past is more likely to happen in the future. 
That is, the probability of chances reduces itself to a special 
case of the probability of causes. 

This suggestion, however, will not do as it stands, for the 
following! reason. The conclusion justified by the alleged 
evidence is that in any considerable number of throws the 
crosses will turn up about twice as often as the circles. What 
We want is a conclusion about this particular throw. And the 
only way we can get it from this evidence is as follows. The 
throw in question will be one of a number of throws; of this 
number about twice as many will be crosses as will be circles; 
therefore this throw has twice as many chances of being one 
of the throws that give a cross as it has of being one of the 
throws that give a circle, since there will be twice as many of 
them. 'The probability of causes therefore only yields a con- 
clusion about a particular event by the aid of the probability of 
Chances, 
. The conclusion suggested is that the calculation of chances 
1$ an antonomous species of reasoning whose validity we accept 

“on its own merits, and which is used whenever we niake 
a probable inference about a particular event on the evidence 
of either statistical frequencies or “mathematical odds". This 
Conclusion is accepted by many philosophers. — : 

But the validity of this species of reasoning is mysterious. 

t is not demonstration and it is not induction; it seems to be 

even more mysterious than induction. Hume says it is just 

Something we in fact do, of which he can give a psychological 

explanation. Can we do better than this? Can we give any kind 

of recommendation of it? y 

aet us return to the die. We may accept three proposi- 

(1) The equality of the chances together with the respective 
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numbers of the circles and crosses is the ground of the probable - 
expectation of a cross. s : 

(2) The behaviour of the die in the past, or of similar 
objects, is the ultimate evidence for the equality of the chances, 
For any tendency of one side to turn up more often, than 
another, or any corresponding inequality in the behaviour of 
any comparable object, would be taken as evidence that some 
cause was present more often than not which made it fall on 
one side rather than on any other, and therefore that the 
chances were not equal; this would still be the case however 
much was known about the shape and composition of the die. 

(3) From these two propositions it follows that the equality 
in the past behaviour of the die, or of comparable objects, 
together with the present observed facts about the number and 
marking of the sides, is the ultimate evidence on which the prob- 
able expectation of a cross for any particular throw is founded. 

Now if it can be shown that the probable expectation 
follows directly from this evidence by any intelligible process of 
reasoning, our problem will be solved. The intermediate 
proposition about the numbers of equal chances will be by- 
passed, and can be regarded as a mere convenient summary 
of the real evidence, a summary which is nevertheless 
philosophically misleading. 

Now from the equality of the past behaviour of the die it 
can be inferred by induction, on the principle that the un- 
observed will resemble the observed, that in any considerable 
number of throws, each side will turn up about the same 
number of times. From this it follows by logical entailment, 
since four of the sides bear a cross and two a circle, that crosses 
will turn up about twice as often as circles. From this it follows 
logically that if I always, as a matter of habit, predict a cross, 
I shall be right twice as often as I am wrong. And from this it 
follows logically that on each occasion on which I predict 
a cross I am predicting in accordance with a method which 
succeeds twice as often as it fails. 

Now it does seem plausible to say that to predict in accord- 
ance with a method which succeeds more often than it fails 
Is reasonable, in the ordinary sense of the word. 


"It is unfortunately extremely difficult to formulate this statement more 
precisely, 
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Turning to the probability of causes, we again find an 

epistemological and a psycholdgical element in Hume's 
contentions. 
» The epistemological contentions consist in a description of 
the more external conditions under which probability judge- 
ments are made; or, if you prefer it, under which sentences of 
the form “E is probable” are properly uttered in the ordinary 
use of language. 

The psychological contentions consist in a description of 
the inner psychological mechanisms connecting the outer | 
conditions with the utterance of the probability statement. _ 

. On the epistemological side, two types of probability 
judgement are distinguished, the unreflective and the reflective. 

Unreflective judgements of probability are made, according 
to Hume, under two types of conditions (pp. 133-134); 
(a) when the event called probable is like only a few past 
events which have happened in circumstances similar to the 
Present situation ; i.e., when we judge on the evidence of a few 
past cases only, not enough to give certainty ; (b) when there 
1s not merely paucity but contrariety in our experience, and the 
event called probable is like what happened in many similar 
Situations in the past, but unlike what happened in some. 

This account seems to me true, provided we remember that 
Sometimes special psychological factors, permanent or temp- 
Orary, make people judge with certainty even under these 
Conditions, 

Hume thinks that the reflective type of probability juége- 
ment is far more common in our reasoning (p. 134). In this 
type we recall and count up the relevant past cases known 
either by memory or previous inference. We then assign to the 
event a numerical probability value equal to the fraction 
obtained by dividing the number of comparable cases in which 
os event occurred by the total number of comparable 

Ses, e 


This is evidently a rudimentary description of what we call 


Statistical method". And it is a very inadequate account. 


Xperience of cyclical, progressive and irregular fluctuations in 
quickly leads us to 


e frequency of many conjunctions 
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distrust it. What we look for in statistical evidence is either 
a proportion which is approximately constant in any random 
selection of cases, or, failing that, a description of the fluctua- 
tions either in terms of periodic cycles or of special factors on 
which they depend. We are never content with a mere overall 
proportion. z 

Hume points out that both reflective and unreflective 
judgements of probability, as opposed to certainty, are also 
made when the resemblance between the present case and the 
past cases is imperfect. This species of reasoning is called 
reasoning by analogy (p. 142). 

On the psychological side Hume accounts for the hesitation 
characterising unreflective probability judgements by the 
weakness of the habit set up where there are only a few similar 
cases in the past, and by the opposition of contrary habits 
where there is a contrariety in our experience. To this account 
we may provisionally assent, and pass to the difficult question 
of the reflective probability judgement. 

In the reflective probability judgement we actually recall 
the past cases and count them up. In the past, 19 ships have 
returned safely for every one that was wrecked (p. 135). I now 
consider the chances of a particular ship which is putting to 
sea. According to Hume the 19 images of ships returning 
safely into harbour blend and form a single image, which is 
19 times as forcible and vivacious as the single image of a 
shipwreck. R 

This is plainly nonsense. The fused image resulting from 
thé blending of images of full-rigged ships, barques, barquen- 
tines, brigs, schooners and luggers, differing in almost every 
respect of hull-form, and arrangement of spars and sails, is just 
the sort of image which Berkeley and Hume maintained, in 
criticism of Locke's Theory of Abstract Ideas, to be impossible. 
And even if such “generic” images do occur, as some modern 
psychologists assert, they are not what is wanted in this sort 


of thinking. What is wanted is a lively image of this particular. 


Ship, say a top-sail schooner, returning safely to her own 
particular home port. 

It is important to see clearly the difficulty which Hume 
sought to dispose of by this expedient. Hitherto, he has always 
représented factual inferences, whether certain or probable, a8 
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due to the operation of custom. But, as he observes in this 
Section of the Treatise (p. 134), in’considering the unreflective 
probability judgement, “When we follow only the habitual 
determination of the mind, we make the transition without 
any reflection. ... As the custom depends not op any 
deliberation, it operates immediately, without allowing any 
time for reflection”. The force of custom then is fully spent in 
the unreflective judgement. It is the past experiences, not the 
Conscious recollection of them, which cause the habitual 
transition. A j 
How then, when we do reflect, do the recollections of the 
past cases influence belief? Not, it is evident, by custom; 
therefore, in some other way. Here is a new cause of belief, or 
at least a new causal factor that modifies the degree of belief; 
and it seems to Hume to be present both in the probability of 
chances and the probability of causes. In the case of the die 
we have a number of particular ideas, some of them 
representing a cross turning up, some a circle; in the case of 
the ships we have a number of ideas, some representing ships 
returning safely, some representing them. being wrecked. In 
both cases it is the superior number of one kind of idea over 
, the other that determines our belief. 
In the Enquiry (Sect. VI, para. 46), the fusion of images is 
dropped. There he says: 

“But finding a greater number of sides (of the die) concur 
in one event than in the other, the mind is carried more 
frequently to that event, and meets it oftener in revolving 
the various possibilities or chances, on which the ultimate 
result depends. This concurrence of several views in one 
Particular event begets immediately, by an inexplicable 

„Contrivance of nature, the sentiment of belief”. 
This passage from the Enquiry suggests an alternative 
account, more in keeping with Hume's theory of general ideas, 
Um According to that theory (Treatise Book I, Part I, Sect. VID), 
i Various particular images of different ships returning safe 
the Ort, associated with one another by resemblance and with 
aan expression "ship returning safe to port by customary 
e nction, are all actualisations of the general idea of a ship 
of fhe oe safe to port. The general idea consists 1n a disposition 
€ mind to run through such images in association with the 
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verbal expression. The “vivacity” therefore of a general idea 
will consist in the vivacity of the particular ideas in which it is 
actualised; and these will be more vivacious if they are ideas of 
memory, not merely of imagination. £ 

Hume could, therefore, plausibly have said that the idea of 
this particular ship zeturning is enlivened by the vivacity of the 
general idea of which it is an actualisation, that idea being 
lively on account of the number of memory ideas which it can 
claim among its actualisations, and which in a reflective 
probability judgement have been.counted up. 

2. Habit and expectation 

Hume has also a more fundamental psychological question 
to raise. Both in the reflective and unreflective probability 
judgement we judge in accordance with the presumption that 
the future will resemble the past, the unobserved the observed 
(pp. 134—5, see also Part III, Sect. VI, p. 92). How this happens 
has not yet been fully explained. 

What we have been told is that the present impression, 
e.g. flame, being associated by resemblance with past similar 
impressions, and they by contiguity with what followed them, 
ie. heat, evokes and enlivens the ideas of what has followed 
on similar impressions in the past, and that when this happens 
frequently the transition becomes habitual. But we have not 
been told why the lively idea of heat so evoked is taken not 
merely as a compelling picture of what has happened, but as 2 
compelling picture of what is now about to happen. How does 
it come to fit itself on to the present impression as a picture 0 
what will follow it? Why do we inevitably tend to form 4 
pre ef future developments, and to model that picture on 
the past ? : 

Hume asserts roundly that the principle that the future will 
resemble the past “is not founded on arguments of any kin 
(p. 135). It is, he says “derived from habit, by which we are 
determined to expect for the future the same train of objects 

_ to which we have been accustomed”. We are told no more. 

We must note that the repetition of impressions cannot by 
itself set up a habit of expectation. Habit, according to Hume, 
consists in doing something, simply because we have done 
that same thing before (Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect. vill, 
p. 105; Enquiry, Sect. V, Part I, para. 36). It cannot, therefore, 
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account for our expecting something, because we have often 
experienced it before, or because we have often remembered it 
before. 

. We are, therefore, driven to conclude that Hume regarded 
the forming of expectations on the model of the past as an 
original inborn habit, i.e. an instinct. Only if we presuppose 
this original habit can we see how “‘when*we have'lived any 
time, and have been accustomed to the uniformity of nature, 
We acquire a general habit, by which we always transfer the 
known to the unknown, and conceive the latter to resemble the 
former" (Enquiry, Sect. IX, para. 84, footnote). ; 

. Hume could have given a more plausible account of this 
instinct if he had considered thinking in closer relation with 
action, 

What makes us consider the future, it might be said, is that 
We have desires to be satisfied. In satisfying our desires we have, 
along with all other living things, a tendency to repeat those 
actions which have been successful in the past; we do it with | 
Confidence when they have always and often been successful ; 
with less confidence, when they have only been tried out on 
a few occasions; with hesitation when they have sometimes 
Proved unsuccessful. In repeating these actions we use our 
memory images of the past cases, with all their attendants and 
Consequences, as guiding pictures; So used, and perhaps 
modified, as the action is, to fit in with the peculiarities of the 
Present situation, they come to be regarded as representations 
9f the future, A 

As our actions become more complex, and the satisfactións 
to which they tend more distant, the guiding pictures become 
More and more important, and the formation of them becomes 
itself an activity useful to the satisfaction of desires. Ways of 
Orming them that prove unsuccessful are dropped in favour of 
Ways of forming them that are successful; and ways of forming 
them which give shifting and inconsistent pictures, useless for: 
guiding our long-term activities, are dropped for that reason. 
15 is Hume’s use of general rules founded on our experience 


of the und * £ s 8). A f 

erstanding and its operations (D. 14 )h ew 
Peles may make m meaning clearer. The boxer who has 
"Peatedly stopped his opponent’s rushes with a straight 


l . . 
eft, repeats the action. This simple action to satisfy an 
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immediate need requires little or no guiding imagery. The 
billiards or croquet player “who plans a series of consecutive 
strokes on the model of his past successes will have much 
more need of guiding pictures. The General who plans ? 
campaign in accordance with the lessons of military history will 1 
need guiding pictures so complex that he must call in. the aid 
of maps, figures, "tables, graphs and charts to assist his 
imagination, and must make sure that they are compiled by the 
most reliable methods. 

The biological hypothesis that an organism tends to repeat 
the behaviour which has brought it satisfaction in the past, on 
which this account is based, was probably little known, of 
unknown, in Hume’s day; but I think he might well have 
accepted the account as in keeping with his general line of 
thought. I do not propose, in what follows, to attempt to 
reformulate all Hume’s contentions in the light of this 
hypothesis. The reader may attempt to do it for himself if he 
pleases. 


3. “Unphilosophical probability? (Treatise Book I, Part III, 
Sects. IX, XIII, XV, and Part IV, Sect. I) 

Let us first sum up Hume's account of probability as we 
have so far considered it. 

Subjectively considered, probability, or rational belief, is 
an idea enlivened by a present impression and steadied and 
fortified against rival ideas by its being conceived in accordance ' 
with a habit, and in some cases by the fusion of ideas of similar 
cases. Objectively considered, the probability of an idea 

“consists in the resemblance between it, taken together with the 
impression that evokes it, and events that have repeatedly 
occurred in the past. Subjectively considered, its essence is the 
smooth click of custom and fusion of images, objectively 
considered its essence is repeated occurrence of similar 
coniunctions of events. The latter is the cause of the former. 

` Forming probable beliefs in this way is something we do 
by nature; and no amount of sceptical arguments will stop us- 
“Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has 
determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel; 

nor can we any more forbear viewing certain objects 17 

“a stronger and fuller light, upon account of their 
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customary connexion with a present impression, than we 
can hinder ourselves from thinking, as long as we are 
awake, or seeing the surrounding bodies, when we turn 
our eyes towards them in bright sunshine". (Treatise 
Book I, Part IV, Sect. I, p. 179.) 
.. This is, however, not the only way in which we form'lively 
ideas, As we have seen, ideas are also enlivened by’ relations 
with present impressions other than that of cause and effect, 
to wit resemblance and contiguity; and they are steadied and 
fixed by habits based not on repetitions of similar impressions, 
but on repetitions of similar ideas, ie., by education. 

But there is worse to come. Even when our ideas are 
Steadied by habits based on repetitions of impressions, there 
are ways in which this can happen, or fail to happen, which we 
Nevertheless do not on reflection call probabilities or im- 
Probabilities, and which Hume chooses to call “unphilo- 
Sophical probabilities”. 

An important question now ari 
the objects which are respective 
Probabilities, prejudices, superstitions 
1n general it is one thing to describe what is called reasonable 

inking and what is called unreasonable thinking. But it 1s 
another thing to explain and justify the commendatory and 
derogatory senses in which we always use these terms. What is 
Wrong with the other relations and other habits, and the 
Unphilosophical probabilities ? é 

. Hume’s way of dealing with this question, in accordance 
With his “experimental method”, is to point out the causes 
which make us distrust, dislike, and abstain from these mental 
Processes, when we do distrust, dislike, and abstain from them. 
S 15, in his view, is a sufficient explanation of the derogatory 
Rr in which their names are used. For justification he is 

Ontent, so far as I can see, to rely on the method of challenge ; 


5 Challenge anyone not to be influenced by these causes, in the 
-sence of other special counteracting causes, and not to ‘be 
hen they are pointed 


Influenc 

ed by the thought of these causes w 

Out to nes Ni ought 

Cau. € must now try to say what, according to Hume, these 

va. S are, after comparing what he says on this matter in 
arious places, 5 


ses. It is one thing to describe 
ly called probabilities, im- 
, fancies, and so on; 
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In Part III, Sect. IX (p. 111), he says of the ideas 
enlivened by other relations, z.e., contiguity and resemblance, 
that since, in the absence of a customary or causal connexion 
with the present impression, we can form the idea of any 
object we please, and “‘of our mere goodwill and pleasure give 
it a particular relation to the impression”, and since on the 
recurrence of the same impression, we need not “place the 
same object (/.e., idea of an object) in the same relation to it”, 
the mind “from the very first instant feels the looseness of its 
actions", i.e, does not feel that steadiness and resistance to 
rival ideas which is essential to what we call belief, Such is the 
difference between a fancy and a genuine belief. 


He goes on to explain (p. 112) how our perception of this 
difference puts us on our guard against fancies. “As this 
imperfection (é.e., the “looseness”) is very sensible in every: 
single instance, it still increases by experience and observation, 
when we compare the several instances we may remember, and 
form a general rule against the reposing any assurance in those 
momentary glimpses of light, which arise in the imagination 
from a feigned resemblance and contiguity”. The essence of 
the general rule is that it is a generalisation from experience to 


the effect that certain types of lively ideas are not likely to ` 


remain firm and steady. Therefore, not expecting them tO 
remain beliefs, we cease to believe them. 


His observations on beliefs due to education (p. 118) are 
similar; experience of the variability, contradictoriness aní 
artificiality of the maxims of educators, as well as of their 
frequent incompatibility with experience, warns us of in- 
stability and inconsistency (i.e., *muddle") to come if we adhere 
to them. By sticking to experience we can form a consistent 
and steady picture of the way of the world, including the way$ 
of educators, but by sticking to the teaching of educators We 
can form no such picture. 

vin the section “Of Unphilosophical Probability” he deals 
with various other phenomena on the same lines. \ 


First, the variation in the influence of experiences on OU 
thoughts and actions according to their nearness or remoteness 
in time. This, he says, we discount in our wiser moments, 
beca'ise otherwise “an argument must have a different forc? 
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today from what it shall have a month hence". Here again 
we have a general rule warning us of muddle to come. 

Next he considers the fact that a long chain of connected 
arguments, carrying the mind through a long chain of causes 
and effects, gives a much less lively persuasion than a direct 
causal inference. n P 

This fact troubles Hume as a historian; for, if always 
Operative, it should in time destroy our assurance of all the 
Propositions of ancient history, the evidence for which depends 
on a long series of verbal reports passing through many mouths 
to the first historians, and a long series of copies and editions 
of their works, each new copy being an effect of the previous 
one. But he thinks it is “contrary to commonsense” to suppose 
that “if the republic of letters and the art of printing continue 
on the same footing as at present, our posterity can ever doubt 
that there was such a man as Julius Cesar". 

His solution of the difficulty is that though the links of the 
argument are innumerable “they are all of the same kind, and 
depend on the fidelity of copyists". Therefore, “the mind 
tuns easily along them, jumps from one part to another with 
facility and forms but a general notion of each link”. 

This solution, though possibly not an altogether false 

€scription of the mental processes of the casual reader, does 
Scant justice to those of the critical historian. The latter surely 
Weighs and adds together the possibilities of falsification at 
each step of the process of tradition, and his belief survives the 
€ngthy chain of evidence, not because the links are similar, but 
ecause he knows that unless beliefs do so survive the same 
argument will have a different force on different occasions, 
according to the length of the chain of arguments in which it is 
3 link, This would inevitably lead to muddle. It is really a 
Special case of the same argument having a different force at 
"ferent times, which Hume has already noticed. — 
pre; ext Hume considers (pp. 146-48) rash generalisations or 

Judices, which he also calls “general rules" in a bad sense; 
the inferences in accordance with imperfect analogies, where 
ex, 8€ bears only a superficial resemblance to the previous 

Petiences by which we judge its expected effects. 
wig, 12Stances, he gives the prejudice that no Irishmen are 
ty, and the fear of falling entertained by a man susper;ded 
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at a great height in a strong iron cage. These cases he says are 
at bottom of the same kind."In each a certain feature of objects 
or situations has often, perhaps always, been associated in à 
man's experience with some other feature, which excites some 
passion. Irish nationality has been accompanied by dullness 1n 
many vases, great height has been followed by falls. Thus the 
man tends to expect dullness in any Irishman, although well- 
educated Irishmen are often witty, and a fall, though the iron 
cage is an adequate support. The habit formed by the perfectly 
resembling cases, the illeducated Irishmen he has met, the 
ill-supported elevations, assisted by the passions of dislike an 
fear, run away with his fancy and operate in cases which only 
imperfectly resemble them. 

Such convictions, Hume says, can only be corrected by 
“ general rules" in the good sense; “these rules are formed on 
the nature of our understanding, and on our experience of its 
operations in the judgements we form concerning objects. 
By them we learn to distinguish the accidental circumstances 
from the efficacious causes”. We make some rash generalisation 
or inference; but when we take a review of this act of the mind, 
and compare it with the more general and authentic operations 
of the understanding, we find it to be of an irregular nature, 
and destructive of all the most established principles © 
reasoning, which is the cause of our rejecting it”. This 
correction is not always made; in wise men the general rules 
in the good sense prevail, the vulgar are commonly guided by 
the bad kind of general rules. 

These general rules then are generalisations about the way 
our minds work; not generalisations, as far as Hume here 
suggests, about the successfulness or the reverse of different 
kinds of expectations, but simply about the way our minds 
normally work when not influenced by transient passions and 
fancies. We do not normally expect a thing of a kind x, whic 
has often been followed by a consequence of a kind y, to have 
that consequence where a feature z is present, which alway 
has consequences incompatible with y. 1 

1f, therefore, I expect to fall from my high position, thoug i 
supported by a strong iron cage, my expectation is "irregular » 
inconsistent with our general view of things, likely to disappear i 
whea I return to a normal state of mind and likely to 
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opposed to the expectations of other normal observers; in short, 
a source of muddle. This way of thinking cannot give us 
a steady and consistent picture of the world. The other, the 
reasonable way, can, and can account for the occurrence óf the 
irregular ways of thinking, as Hume does. Steadiness and 
consistency of conception is not only a sins qua non of Yenuine 
belief, but is also what we like,1 and, therefore, we prefer 
those operations of the imagination which we find can give it, 
to those which we find do not. 

Finally, we must consider what Hume says in the section 
“Of Scepticism with regard to Reason”. - 

Here we are told that the mind, having experience of its 
own liability to prove mistaken, tends to correct all its judge- 
ments, both those of relations of ideas, ¢.g., mathematics, and 
those of probability and matter of fact, by probable judgements 
of the chances of its having been mistaken. 

Here is a new kind of general rule, a generalisation not about 
how we normally think, but about the frequencies of success 
and failure attained by our different mental processes in various 
circumstances. We run over our calculations again and again, 
we get them checked by others, we distrust them if we were 
tired when we made them, and so on. And these reflex judge- 
ments themselves require a similar correction, and an estimate 
of the chances of being mistaken in our estimation of the 
chances of error in our original inference. The process can be 
Continued ad libitum. c 

Here then is another cause which leads us to prefer “‘pro- 
bable beliefs to fancies, prejudices, and other irrational beliefs; 
to wit, our experience of their superior reliability. — 

,, We can now sum up Hume’s account of “rationality” and 
irrationality” and his case for being “rational”. 

Ideas enlivened by other relations, because of the looseness 
and arbitrary nature of the process, fail to steady our con- 
Ceptions at all. Ideas inculcated by education are distrusted 

€cause they are found to be mutually inconsistent, dependent 
on variable causes, inconsistent with experience and incapable 
9f giving us a fixed and steady conception of the way of the 
*Steadiness and consistency, freedom from muddle, are according to Hume 
ae of a "calm but strong passion”, which also plays an important 
ook UL png our moral judgements. (Treatise Book II, Part IIT, Sect. III; 

» Part I, Sect. I, and Part III. Sect. I). 
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world. Variations of assurance due to lapse of time and length 
of argument, implying a flüctuation in the force of the same 
argument, are a source of inconsistency and instability in our 
beliefs. Rash generalisations and faulty analogies are contrary 
to our "general rules" about the way the mind normally works, 
and só*cannot be expected to give us a steady and lasting 
conviction. Finally, reasonable" beliefs are beliefs of the kind 
experience shows to be most reliable. 

On the whole, therefore, reason, Z.e., trust in experience, 
gives us that steady, consistent, comprehensive conception of 
things which is genuine belief, and which we desire in our fear 
of muddle, and gives us also a steady picture of the causes of 
muddle. Tt is the function of habit to steady and fix our ideas; 
turning in on itself it accustoms us to expect this steadiness 
from some habits rather than others, and so provides a remedy 
for its own imperfections. = 


4. Scepticism (Treatise Book I, Part IV, Sect. I) 


So far Hume’s philosophy presents a hopeful, positive, anti- 
sceptical aspect. We have a way of reasoning capable of giving 
us a steady and comprehensive set of beliefs stateable partly 
in the form of established generalisations without known 
exceptions (proofs) and partly of established statistical 
frequencies. Of this way of reasoning, since experience shows 
it to be reliable, we have no grounds to complain, unless we 
make the mistake of demanding logical demonstrations outside 
their proper sphere, the relations of ideas. 

But in the section “Of Scepticism with regard to Reason” 
this cup of comfort is no sooner offered than it is dashed from 
our lips. Probable reasoning, we are told (p. 178), is self- 
destructive rather than self-confirmatory, and nothing but 
inattention, due to the strain of following out its self-destructive 
procedure, can save us from total scepticism. Fortunately, 
nature has seen to it that we always are so saved. 

' The argument may be put as follows. We establish, say, 
a 99/100 probability for a certain proposition; remembering 
that we are always liable to error we examine the probability of 
our being right in this estimate; we find it is, say, 999/1000. The 
probability of the original proposition sinks to the product of 
99/160 and 999/1000, 7.e., 98901/100000. Since we are always 
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liable to be mistaken in any calculation or inference, this 
Process must be repeated ad infinitum, and each time the 
Probability will diminish. Hume argues that no probability 
ean subsist under an infinite number of diminutions, and that, 
had we patience to be ideally reasonable, and to correct all our 
Judgements by estimates of the likelihood of being rzi&taken, 
no probabilities would remain at all. K 

I am not seriously perturbed by this argument. Let us call 
a judgement which is not about judgements, but about other 
things, a first-order judgement, and a judgement about the, 
reliability of a first-order judgement a second-order judgement. 
Now it seems evident to commonsense that the second-order 


judgement that I am very likely, though not certain, to be. 


Correct in some first-order judgement increases rather than 
diminishes the authority of that first-order judgement. We feel 
more, not less inclined to believe what Mr. Churchill says, 
when he reminds us that he has “not always been wrong". 
Hume himself seems to admit this at the bottom of p. 177. 

I suspect that even if the principle of the multiplication of 
Probabilities applies to probability judgements of different 
orders (which I doubt), the application is complicated by the 
fact that the higher-order judgements, being based on a much 
Wider range of experiments, in some cases on our whole 
experience of the workings of the human mind and the progress 
Of science, may give more in added weight to the evidence, than 
they take away by diminishing the probability fraction; just as, 
even where first-order judgements only are concerned, we feel 
More confident of our recovery from a disease on the evidence 
of very full statistics giving a chance of recovery of 4/5, than 
We do on the evidence of very meagre statistics showing a 
chance of recovery of 9/10.! d 

I suggest, therefore, that Hume's sceptical argument can 
be disregarded as a mistake, and his positive account and 
recommendation of probable reasoning accepted as in substance 


1 B 
1 have, throughout the discussion on probability, avoided the very difficult 
duestion Whether the mere number of favourable cases, independently of 
Ses Variety of their circumstances, affects the probability of the proposition 

c euDDort of which they are cited. I think Hume assumes that it does; 
Bete. thinks it does in the case of unreflective probability judgements, 
it in the habit alone. It is not clear whether he does, or ought to, essume 

€ case of reflective probability judgements. 
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the best that can be offered. This is quite compatible with 
granting to Hume that zn practice, for most people, weariness 
and inattention are a surer defence against sceptical sophistries 
than are any counter arguments, valid or invalid, whick 
philosophers can devise. 


% 


CHAPTER VII 


NECESSARY CONNEXION 
(Treatise Book I, Part III, Sect. XIV) 


1. The qüestion and the answer 


Tue lengthy preparations are now over, and the scene is set for 
the kill, A lesser writer, exhausted by so many attendant en- 
quiries, and feeling that he had virtually given the answer 
already, might have allowed the final section on the idea of 
Necessary connexion to fall a little flat. Hume, on the contrary, 
gives us a section splendid with eloquence, rich in intimations 
of a philosophical attitude whose possibilities are only now 
being fully developed, and remorseless in the logic with which 
he forestalls every possible argument by which the reader may 
seek to escape the conclusion, which he states again and again 
1n ever more forcible terms. 

The question is, what is the impression from which we 
derive that idea of necessary connexion, which is an essential 
Part of our idea of the relation of cause and effect? abe 

The answer is inevitable, after all that has been said about 
belief, probability and the way in which we actually come to 
Pronounce one event the cause of another, and infer from the 
One to the other; and the answer is given on the second page 
Of the section (p. 154). : : 
fro here is, a feeling of being determined by custom to pass 
ithe: a certain impression to a certain idea. T hat feeling makes 
» idea a belief. That same feeling makes us call the event 
x resented an effect and the transition an inference. That same 
ve hen ium pete ccs and dile 

Sewece t eyed all the relations o T E 
us sant the present case and the rest of our experience, makes 

Call the inference probable or reasonable. It is this very 
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same feeling which is the impression from which the idea of 
necessary connexion is derived. 

Hume's contention is partly negative; he is denying some- 
thing which other philosophers, and to a certain extent plain. 
men, have believed in. They have believed that there is either 
a certis, direct relation between certain objects and events, or 
alternatively a certain quality in certain objecto, whose names 
are "necessary connexion", "power", "agency", "force", 
"energy", “efficacy”, which terms, he says, are nearly synony- 
mous. People think that somewhere in objects there is a quality 
in virtue of which, when something happens in that object or in 
that part of it where the quality resides, certain consequences 
must ensue; much as people think that in certain men, such 
as Napoleon, there is some quality in virtue of which, if they 
will or order others to do something, those others do that thing. 

How nebulous and unintelligible this notion is in regard 
to “powerful men" is the theme of the final chapter of Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace". 

Again, some fatalists think that events succeed one another 
as they do, because they are inscribed on a sort of scroll which. 
is unrolled steadily in the direction that goes from future to 
past; each event enters the illuminated circle of the present 
because it is drawn into it by the previous event, now passing 
into the twilight of the past, and as it comes draws after it its 
successor on the “ scroll of fate". 

There is no faintest confirmation in experience for any such 
supposition, says Hume. Nor would any such quality of 
relation do the work that we require of it, that is enable us to 
infer from the observed to the unobserved. What is more 
capricious than the behaviour of powerful men, or more 
unpredictable than the waning of their powers? Of what use 
to us to know that the future is the predetermined sequel o 
the present, unless we know what order of future events i$ 
written on the scroll? . 

To some minds the laws of nature as conceived in classical 
physics, Newton’s law of gravity for instance, seemed to affor 
a clear notion of the union of necessary regularity and efficacious 
powers. Was it not called the force of gravity? Was it not also 
called the law of gravity ? 

But how do the moon and sun pull the tidal waters of the 
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earth? How does the sun hold the planets in their orbits? 
Action at a distance? Exerted through what medium? The 

< notion is far from clear. And what of the necessary regularity ? 
When we look into the grounds of our belief in its necessity 
we can find nothing but the influence of concealed tautologies* 
and the evidence of experience, which ig only experince of 
regular movements. a? [ 

Hume then denies the existence of any power or agency in 
objects; his denialis based on what I have called the method 
of challenge. He says “If any one think proper to refute this 
assertion, he need not put himself to the trouble of inventing 
any long reasonings, but may at once show us an instance of 
a cause Where we discover the power or operating principle. 
This defiance we are obliged frequently to make use of, as 
being almost the only means of proving a negative in 
philosophy”. f 

But, someone will say, there may be such a thing, though we 
cannot observe it. In the Deity, as the Cartesians and Berkeley 
Supposed, or in the unobservable ultimate constituent particles 
of matter, as Locke supposed, real power may reside. 

But this is to miss the force of Hume’s challenge. If you are 
Not acquainted with any instance of power in an object, or of 
anything like it in its essential attributes, then you can have 
No idea what it is you suppose to be there. You have no model 
on which to frame your conception, and therefore, unless you 
lay claim to innate ideas, you cannot have such a conception. 

‘All ideas are derived from and represent impressions. Ne 
Never have any impression that contains any power or efficacy. 
€ never, therefore, have any idea of power’. E ka. 
ow, as we have seen, according to the underlying implica- 
tions of Hume’s view of impressions and ideas, and of abstract 

ideas, “To have an idea of power" is to know what “power 
means, If we have no idea of power, we do not know what 
Power” means. It is not, therefore, an intelligible question of 
act whether the Deity or atoms have power. It isa meaningless 
question, “We do not understand our own meaning in talking 


80” (p. 166). 


R E d r F 
fury body continues in its state of rest or uniform motion, except 1n so 
5 as it is compelled by a force to change that state 1s a disguised definition 

What we mean by “force”. : 
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We may choose, Hume says, to call by the name of “power” 
whatever unknown properties material or immaterial objects 
may have, and if we do “it will be of little consequence to the 
world". “But when instead of meaning these unknown qualities, 
we make the terms of power and efficacy signify something of 
which e have a clear idea, and which is incompatible with 
those objects to which we apply it, obscurity snd error begin 
then to take place". - 

Hume then does deny the existence of any power oF 
necessary connexion in objects. The suggestion of it is meaning- 
less. And necessary connexion is an essential element in our 
idea of a causal relation between objects. Does it then follow, 
as some- have supposed, that Hume denies the existence of 
relations of cause and effect between objects, and regards such 
talk as nonsensical ? 

I do not think it does. It is true that he regards the idea of 
necessary connexion as an essential part of the idea of a causal 
relation between objects; but he denies that the idea of a 
necessary connexion residing in the objects is an essential part 
of our idea of a causal relation between them. On the contrary, 
he defines the causal relation in terms of temporal succession, 
spatial contiguity and constant conjunction of the objects, plus 
a customary transition of the mind. And the feel of this cus- 
tomary transition is what is expressed by such terms aS 
“necessary connexion”, when we call the objects necessarily 
connected. It is significant and true to say that flame causes 
heat; but the constituent elements of the relationship are 
divided, temporal and spatial contiguity and constant conjunc- 
tion being in the objects, their necessary connexion being 
something in the mind. 


The terms “necessity”, “power”, etc., refer, therefore, to 
a felt process in our own minds concerned with our thoughts 
about objects which we have experienced. Any such term 15; 
therefore, “incompatible with those objects to which we apply 
jt", when we apply it to the purely objective relations an 
qualities of things, apart from our thought about them, or tO 
objects beyond the reach of our experience. No such objects 
can possibly correspond to the idea, and that is why philosophers 
who tried to make them do so found the topic so difficult. 
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2. The importance of the answer 


Let us now consider the philosophical importance of 
Hume’s contention. It is important in two ways. First, as 
# proposed solution of a major philosophical problem; “I have 
Just ‘now examined one of the most sublime questions in 
philosophy, viz., that concerning the power and efficacy uf causes 
where all sciences seem so much interested" (p. 154). Secondly, 
as a classical example of the right way of solving those problems 
which admit of philosophical solution. We will consider these 
two importances in order. 

Philosophers in trying to explain the universe were from 
the earliest times interested in two main questions: What is 
the universe made of, and how does it work? The second of 
these is the question of the efficacy of causes. Many tried to 
find a close connexion between the two questions: If the 
universe be made of fire, it must work by burning (Heraclitus). 
If the universe be made of small hard particles or atoms, it 
must work by the continual falling of these atoms in the void 
and the movements generated by their collisions (Epicurus, 
Lucretius). Others, seeing that the processes of burning, falling, 
and communicating motion by impulse, though common and 
familiar, were yet unintelligible and required explanation, 
Supposed that the operating principle must be the will or 
purpose of some mind or minds by which the universe 1s 
animated or controlled. de 

To Plato and Aristotle this last seemed the only intelligible 
Sort of explanation. The Cartesians and Occasionalists also, 
finding in their conception of matter no suggestion of power or 
activity, supposed the will of the Deity to be the only true 


Operating principle. Leibnitz and Berkeley went further and 
maintained that the universe consisted wholly of minds, and 
Consequently worked by the influence of voluntary activity alone. 
. But in spite of the massing of philosophical opinions on the 
Side of explanation in terms of voluntary purpose, ^the 
materialist view continued to appeal to natural scientists, who 
ound much fruitful use for such conceptions as physical 
energy, attraction, and gravity, however obscure they might be 
to Philosophers. 

Each school believed in “power”, whether they ascribed it 
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to matter or to will. Hume's complaint against all these 
philosophers is expressed on p. 155 of the Treatise. 


“Before they entered on these disputes, methinks it would < 
not have been improper to have examined what idea wë 
have of that efficacy, which is the subject of the con- 
troversy. This*is what I find principally wanting in their 
reasonings, and what I shall here endeavéur to supply 

They did not ask exactly what it was they were looking for, 
what was the exact meaning of the question. Or rather, if they 
did ask, they were content with verbal definitions in terms 
which were merely synonymous, “efficacy”, “agency”, “power”, 
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"force", “energy”, “necessity”, "connexion", “productive 
quality”. 

We are thus led to the importance of Hume’s contention 
as an example of philosophical method. 

What we should do, Hume tells us (p. 155), is to search for 
the idea, not in definitions, "but in the impressions from which 
it is originally derived". The philosophical question is just 
what do we mean by certain terms, and the philosophical 
answer will consist ultimately, not in a formal definition, but 
in some way of focusing our attention on just those elements of 
experience with which the words are customarily connected. 

“This”, a notable modern philosopher! may be heard 
repeatedly to say in the course of a philosophical discussion; 
"is a conceptual investigation". Fires, moving bodies, human 
wills, have power or energy according to the ordinary way O 
speaking; that is a statement of empirical fact. Before asking 
whether only moving bodies, or only wills really have power, 
which is a metaphysical question, let us ask just what it is about 
these things that makes us say they have power; this last is 2 
conceptual question. If you wish to maintain that properly oF 
more exactly speaking only wills, or only moving bodies have 
power, point out to us just what discoverable peculiarities they 
have, and how these peculiarities make this more exact way © 
speaking superior to the ordinary way. 

So far the matter seems fairly simple. The problem should 
be no more difficult than that of making clear by stories an 
examples what is meant by calling a person “kind”. But it 1 


G " H 
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not simple. It has never been a major philosophical question 
in what persons kindness really resides or in what parts of them. 
Some peculiar difficulty attends the concept of necessity or 
mower. € 

What happens is that, though"it is natural in the ordinary 
way of speaking to say that moving bodies have power sind that 
there are necessary connexions between their movements and 
their collisions, when we examine these objects and events 
closely we find nothing which it seems natural so to describe. 
Consequently philosophers have been driven to say that the 
power and necessity must really lie elsewhere, in their con- 
cealed properties or in the Deity. 

This sort of thing goes on, until, having excluded power and 
necessity from all observable and confined it to unobservable 
objects, we wonder how we can ever have come by this idea 
at all, and either conclude that it is an innate idea, whatever 
that may mean, or that we have no such idea, and that the terms 
are meaningless. But plainly the terms are not meaningless ; 
they form very useful items in our everyday vocabulary ; and 
plainly they do not stand for innate ideas, because we use them 
to mark some differences or other which only experience can 
discover. Which things and persons have powery and what they 
have power to do, are empirical questions. 

. This is the situation that makes this particular “conceptual 

investigation” both necessary and difficult; and Hume shows 

his understanding of the nature of the situation in the following 
Passage (pp. 160-61) :— x j 

“Thus upon the whole we may infer that when we talk of 

any being . . . as endowed with a power or force .. . ; 

When we speak of a necessary connexion betwixt objects, 

and suppose that this connexion depends on an efficacy 

or energy with which any of these objects are endowed; 

in all the expressions, so applied, we have really no 

distinct meaning, and make use only of common words, 

without any clear and determinate ideas. But as it 1s more 

probable that these expressions do here lose their true 

meaning by being wrong applied, than that they never 

have any meaning; it will be proper to bestow another 

consideration on this subject, to see if possibly we can 
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discover the nature and origin of those ideas we annex to 
them”. F ; 

Hume suggests, in short, that the cause of the trouble E 
that, through failure to understZnd the ordinary use of these 
terms, we have used them in contexts where they have no 
meaniiig. The remedy is to clear up the normal use of these 
terms. $ » E 

In order to do this Hume repeats arguments he has used 
before (p. 161 et seq.). He describes just what does happen that 
makes us say that two objects are necessarily connected or that 
one is the cause of the other; 7.e., they are constantly conjoined 
in experience and we habitually expect the one when we see the 

' other. Since the true use of such terms as “ necessity " and 
“Power” is to express this feeling of customary transition (or in- 
ference) in the mind, if we try to use them to stand for a purely 
objective relation between things, it is not surprising that we 
can find or imagine no such objective relation, It is like looking 
for effective oratory in the land of the deaf. 

This, then, is the lesson of Hume's account of necessary 
connexion, regarded as an example of philosophical method. 
Philosophical problems arise through common words, whose 
common use is insufficiently understood,being" wrong applied" 
they are to be solved by examining the common use, and seeing 
just what applications of the words must be “wrong”, or at best 
misleading. : 

But there remains one question. Why do we have this very 
strong tendency to abuse certain words, and why do we find 
it so difficult to give it up ? Why is Hume's account of necessary 
connexion so "violent" a paradox, as he admits it to be? 
(p. 164). f 

Hume's answer is, that “the mind has a great propensity to 
spread itself on external objects, and to conjoin with them any 
internal impressions which they occasion, and which always 
make their appearance at the same time that these objects 
discover themselves to the senses” (p. 165). f 

Thus, he says,*tastes and smells are spoken and thought © 
as being located in the objects that give rise to them, thoug 
Properly speaking tastes and smells are not located anywhere 
l leasures and pains, he might have added, are spoken Not 
if they were qualities of the objects which occasion them. 
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only i$ the apple sweet, it is also “delicious”. And in particular, ` 
he is going to maintain, those peculiar pleasures and pains 
which the thought of certain things and human actions and 
dispositions produces, appreval and disapproval, enjoyment 
and disgust, are spoken of as if they were inherent qualities of 
the objects, qualities whose names are "right" and “wrong”, 
good” and “bad”, “beautiful” and “ugly”. k ; 

Hume does not offer any further explanation of this natural 
propensity of the mind to spread itself on objects. It is just an 
empirical fact about us. 

Tt is not, we should notice, the same as what is often called 
the tendency to “anthropomorphic projection”; nor is his 
account of the idea of causal power the same as that which 
represents it as an anthropomorphic projection of the feeling 
of muscular effort or voluntary striving (p. 159). It is not, 
according to Hume, that by an inadequate analogy we come to 
ascribe to the wind or to the engine of our car the same ex- 
perience of striving and muscular effort which we feel when 
we blow or pull; though I think we do actually tend to do this. 
It is that we mistake our own inference, the habitual compulsion 
which we feel to pass from belief in one proposition to belief 
in another, for a quality in things compelling a transition in 
fact from the state of affairs described by one preposition to the 
state of affairs described by the other. 

It is a difficult question whether this tende: 
Or the effect of the device of language by which we use terms 
Such as “produce”, “necessitate”, «must follow”, “force”, etc., 

dicates of the objects of which we speak, 


as grammatical pre ; 1 : 
although their real purpose is to express our internal impression. 
of language has fortified 


It is certain, I think, that this trick 
, Metaphysicians in adhering to the errors Hume exposes; and it 
is not difficult to suggest an explanation of this trick of language 
based on facts which Hume himself notices. 
Were we content to express merely the sentiments of the 
Moment as they originally arise in the soul, we should no doubt 
Deed for the purpose only expletives and verbs such as like, 
dislike; love, hate, etc. But, as Hume is at pains to point out in 
respect of the sentiments both of belief and moral approval, in 
order to avoid the inconveniences of constant muddle and 
Conflict both with ourselves and others, we regulate and correct 


ncy is the cause 
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our sentiments by "general rules". We, therefore, require 
special terms for the expression of these corrected sentiments. 
Thus belief which is confined, irrespective of other considera- 
tions, to what is very or exactly like what has invariably or often 
happened, requires a specia! form of expression. And so So] ; 
approval confined to the sort of action which in nearly a 
cases brings pleasant consequences to most people concerned, 
irrespective of the particular interests of the ‘speaker in the 
present case. Since these corrected sentiments depend on the 
answers to factual questions (is this like what has always 
happened ? does this usually lead to consequences most human 
beings like? etc.), it is natural to express them in the form of 
statements of objective fact, "this is probable", or “this is 4 - 
necessary consequence of x”, or “‘that act is right". 


3. Objections to Humes answer 


There are, I think, only three objections of any weight that 
can be brought against Hume's account. All of them are 
answered by Hume himself. 


The first is that causes operate whether 
them or not; but, according to Hume's 
essential element in the causal relation, lies i 
thé objects, not in the objects. 


Hume's answer is simple (p. 166). Regularity of succession 
is, we find, a real Property of objects. We have no reason to 
doubt that heated metals do in fact expand when we are not 
observing them, just as much as when we are. But if we ascribe 
moze than regularity to the objects, we are talking nonsense, 
I do not think the modern scientist would complain of this 
answer. He claims to describe “operations of nature which are 
independent of our thought and reasoning”. But he does not 
claim to do more than describe them. He does not claim to 
explain them by reference to any secret inherent powers an 
necessities, 

The second objection is that Hume’s account is circular; 
he defines the necessary connexion of objects in terms of a 
necessary connexion in the mind between an impression and an 
associated lively idea. Or, to put it another way, his account JS 
self-contradictory. He says that necessity is not to be found 
anywhere in nature, "neither in Superior nor inferior natures, 


we are thinking of 
view, necessity, an 
n our thought about 
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neither jn body nor in spirit". But he also says that “necessity 
is something that exists.in the mind” (p. 163). 

Hume’s answer to this objection is given in a paragraph at 
the bottom of p. 166 and-the top of p. 167, in which 
he explains exactly in what sense necessity is in the mind. 


Before considering this passage it is worth pointing out that 
Hume’s usual word for the internal impression from which the 
idea of necessity is derived is “determination”, which lends 
colour to the objection. This word, however, is not included 
. in the list of words he gives on p. 155 as synonyms for "power" 
and “necessity”. It is true that he does on p. 110 of the 
Treatise speak of the mind as feeling itself “necessarily deter- 
mined to view these particular ideas". It is clear, I think, what 
Hume means in that passage by “ necessary". “Determined” 
means, as often elsewhere, "determined by custom". When he 
says that custom necessarily determines us to view a particular 
idea, he means that that particular idea succeeds the impression 
with the peculiar facility, the felt familiar click which is 
characteristic of any habitual action, and that no other idea 
does; custom thus ties us down to that particular idea; and in 
this sense it is “necessary” to form this particular idea rather 
than any other. Hume also uses the phrase "necessarily deter- 
mined” of our assent to intuitive and demonstrative proposi- 
tions (p. 97). Here again he means that the mind can only 
conceive one idea in a certain way and cannot conceive 
incompatible ideas in that way; but in this case it is tied down, - 
not by custom, but by the inconceivability, ż.e., self-contra- 
dictoriness of all incompatible ideas. They cannot be conceived 
clearly, 

_ Let us now consider the passage on pp 166 and 167; though 
it can scarcely be improved upon, I will give a free paraphrase. 

I receive an impression of, say, a flame, and feel determined 
to form a lively idea of heat. It is this feeling of determination 
which I refer to when I say that the flame and the heat are 
Necessarily connected, Now the objection to be considered says 
that this determination is itself a necessary connexion between 


This feeling is experienced every day in such actions as tying a shoe-lace, 
Changing gear on a car, making a correct citation from a multiplication 
table or a familiar poem, or spelling a word correctly. 
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the impression of flame and the idea of heat; so that one 
necessary connexion is merely substituted for another. £ 

Hume’s answer is that there is no such substitution in his 
account. It is a true proposition that flame is necessarily 
connected with heat. But this proposition does not mean that 
the impression of flame is necessarily connected with the idea 
of heat. It simply expresses the feeling of customary transition 
from the impression to the idea, and asserts the constant 
conjunction of flame and heat. It is also a true proposition that 
the impression of flame causes, and is, therefore, necessarily 
connected with, the idea of heat. This second proposition 
asserts another constant conjunction, between the impression 
and the idea, and expresses another felt determination of the 
mind, i.e., the customary feeling of the transition from the 
experience of having an impression of a flame to the expectation 
of forming an idea of heat. At whatever level of reflexion We 
predicate a necessary connexion, we are never asserting more 
than constant conjunction of the objects we speak of, and are ~ 
always expressing a customary facility in the transition of our 
thoughts about them. And this holds good even when we are 
thinking about our thoughts, 

, There is here no such vicious infinite regress as, for instance, 
Professor Whitehead: thinks. Hume is not saying that the 
necessary connexion between flame and heat consists in 2 
necessary connexion between our impression of flame and our 
idea of heat, and that that necessary connexion consists in 4 
necessary connexion between the thought of an impression © 
flame, and the thought of an idea of heat, and so on. That would 
indeed be a vicious infinite regress. He makes clear that each 
time we say “necessary connexion”, we express a new feeling 
of determination. The necessary connexion between flame and 
heat is the feeling attending the transition from the impression 
of flame to the idea of heat. The necessary connexion betwee? 
the impression of flame and the idea of heat is the new feeling 
attending the transition from the thought of an impression © 
flame to that of an idea. of heat. The two feelings are separate 
entities, and the two necessary connexions are two distinct 
necessary connexions. The former is not identified with the 


"Process and Reality", p. 196. For defence of Hume, compare John Laird 
Hume's Philosophy of Human Nature", p. 128. s 
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latter, nor even defined in terms of it. The necessary connexion 
between the flame and the heat is defined in terms of the feeling 
attending our thoughts about them. The necessary connexion 
"between our thoughts about ‘them is something different, and 
is defined in terms of the feeling attending our thoughts about 
those thoughts. » 

You can, o$ course, go on reflecting, and reflecting about 
your reflexions and reflecting about your reflexions about your 
reflexions, and so on, as long as you please. But wasting your 
time in this way does not convict Hume of a vicious infinite 
regress. 

The third principal objection is considered by Hume on 
p. 159 of the Treatise, and much more fully in the Enquiry, 
Sect. V, Part II, paras. 51-53. This objection is that though 
external objects give us no idea of power or necessary 
connexion, we have an internal impression of it, and are every 
moment conscious of the power of the will over the movements 
of the body and the processes of the mind. Hume denies that 
we have any such consciousness. 

In the fuller treatment in the Enquiry he makes three 
points with regard to the power of the will over the body. 

First, so far from the influence of mind gn body being 
something of which we are intimately conscious, it is one of 
the most mysterious principles in nature and quite beyond our 
comprehension. We cannot understand how»unextended mind, 
which is either a spiritual substance or not a substance at all, 
is able “to actuate the grossest-matter". Were we intimately 
conscious of this power of the will over the body, we must 
know it; we should know and understand how mind actuates 
matter, and it would not be the inexplicable philosophical 
conundrum that it is. ; 

I do not find this argument very convincing. It is perfectly 
conceivable that we may really be aware of something unique, 
which is inexplicable and mysterious in that, being unique and 
unlike anything else, it cannot be explained by means of any 
general concepts or laws which occur in any scientific or 
philosophical system. Nevertheless, Hume may be right in 
thinking that this unique something, if we are aware of it, does 
not answer to our idea of necessary connexion; and this follows, 
I think, from his second argument. 2 
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His second argument is that it is only by experience that 
we find out which parts of'our body are under the control of 
the will, and when they are. It is not by being conscious of 
a lack of some peculiar quality in?my volition to move my ears, 
or my leg when it has “goné to sleep”, that I learn that I lack 
the "power to do so”. It is simply by finding that the willed 
movement does nót in fact follow in these cases. There would 
be no need of these experiments, Hume argues, if I could tell 
by mere inspection, which of my volitions had efficacious power 
and which had not. From this it follows that, whatever unique 
qualities we may be aware of in our volitions, none of them is 
“power” in the sense required; for they may be present in the 
volition, and yet the willed movemerit may not follow. The 
will may be powerless, and only by trying and seeing can we 
discover if it is. 

This third argument is that “we learn by anatomy” that the 
immediate effect of successful volition is not the movement of 
the arm or finger of which we are conscious, but certain changes 
in the “muscles and nerves and animal spirits, and, perhaps, 
something still more minute and more unknown”; changes, 
that is, of which we are not conscious. We cannot then be 
dizectly aware of a necessary connexion between two events, 
of one of which we are not conscious at all. 

I find both these two arguments unanswerable. 

Hume then proceeds to point out that similar arguments 
apply to the power of the will over the ideas of the imagination; 
parücularly the second argument. We have not always the 
same command over our ideas; sometimes, as when we cannot 
remember something, an idea refuses to obey the summons 0 
the will; sometimes an idea refuses to be banished from the 
mind. Only by trying and seeing can we tell when such volitions 
are effective. 

I conclude then that in its broad outlines at least Hume’s 
conclusion about necessary connexion is inescapable. “The 
fietessary connexion depends on the inference" rather than 
vice versa. “The necessary connexion . . . is the foundation of 
our inference . . . the foundation of our inference is the 
transition arising from the accustomed union. These, therefore; 
are the same", Flame has the power to produce heat, heat must 

"itterfd flame. If there is a flame heat necessarily follows. The 
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force of all these words is to express an inference, or a readiness 
to make an inference; perhaps also, though this Hume did not 
consider, to recommend the inference, or to commit ourselves 
to it. Inferences are made, or At least only adhered to, approved 
of, recommended, accepted, in cáses where there is either a 
logical relation of ideas, ie. a connexion of meaning, or a 
constant conjurction in experience such as Hume describes, or 
something like it. They are never founded on an insight into 
some real necessitation in the nature of things. 
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> CHAPTER VIII 


BODIES 
(Treatise Book I, Part IV, Sects. II and IV) 


1. The problem 

Hume’s Views on our belief in the existence of material objects 
(and the same is true of his account of the self) are far more 
sceptical and far less convincing than any of his contentions 
that we have hitherto examined, except his mistaken theory 
of the self-destructiveness in theory of probable reasoning. 

Philosophers have always been perplexed by an acute 
difficulty about our knowledge of the material world. 

It is by the sensations we get that we decide questions about 
material things ; remove these sensations and we should know 
nothing of them. But when we ask what are the relations 
between our sensations and material things which enable the 
former to serve as the touchstone of truth with regard to the 
latter, we encounter difficulties. 

Reflection shows that our sensations are very different in 
kind from the material things we believe to exist. "They are 
interrupted where the material things are believed to be per- 
Sistent, they are dependent as to their qualities and their 
existence on our wills! where the material things are believed to 
be independent, they alter where the material things are believed 
to remain unchanged. 

Scientific investigations, based on a primary acceptance of 
the evidence of the senses, re-emphasise and increase these 
differences, All the sensible qualities by which our sensatióüris 
are diflerentiated and characterised are found to be due to our 
own constitutions, subjective effects of materialcauses. Colour, 
warmth, hardness, noise, smell, like aches and pains and tastes, 
are found to be nothing in the objects ; remove the conscious 
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observer and they would vanish away. They are therefore. 


called “secondary” qualities. The “primary” qualities remain- 
ing to the object are shape, size, position, motion and the i 
the list varying from time to tiine according to the curren 


scientific theories. Even the primary qualities of shape, size. 


and motion are very, different from the apparent shapes, sizes 
and motions directly revealed to us in sense-experience. The 
developments of modern physics have done nothing to diminish 
the difference. 

Finally, as Descartes pointed out, there is an absolute 

absence of any logical connexion between sensations and 
material objects. Not only is it conceivable that there should 
be material things but no sensations (which would happen if 
there were no living things), but it is also conceivable that 
there should be sensations, or occurrences indistinguishable 
from them, but no material things. Dreams and hallucinations 
illustrate this possibility. Why should not all our experience 
be a dream, a mere magic-lantern show contrived by an 
all-powerful-arch-deceiver ? 
The question arises, how do we nevertheless form con- 
clusions about material things on the evidence of our senses, 
and form them. with such complete assurance that for most ob 
our everyday waking lives we scarcely distinguish the materia 
object from its sensible appearances ? : 

Philosophers have offered three main types of answer :— 

.() The mystical answer. The material world suggeste 
by sense is an illusion. There is within it no step from “It seems 
to me” to "It is", Reality, as distinct from appearance, 15 
wholly non-material, consisting either solely of spirits, or © 
spirits and objects that are intelligible but not sensible. This 
is the answer found in much of Plato's writings, in the Hindu 
philosophy of "Maya", and in Christian Science. 

(ii) The rationalist answer. Besides the ideas derived from 
the senses and retained in the imagination, we have ideas oF 
another kind derived from another source ; purely intellectua 
Concepts, such as substance, cause, and the concepts of pure 
mathematics, the power of forming which is an innate gift m 
the Creator. By means of these ideas we can reason out wha 
the external world must be like in order for us to receive the 
Sensations we do receive. The validity of these innate ideas 15 
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proved from the veracity of God., The idea of a perfect, and 
therefore non-deceiving God, is itself an innate idea containing 
in itself the logical necessity of the real existence of its object, 
as set out in the ontological'irgument (see Ch. V). This was 
the answer of Descartes. s 

(iii) The phenomenalist answer. Ther are no innate ideas ; 
all our ideas ave derived from experience, and consequently all 
oür knowledge. We can therefore form no idea of a material 
world absolutely distinct from sensible appearances ; if we 
could it would not help to explain our sense-experiences, since 
the interaction of mind and matter, thus absolutely conceived, 
is admitted to be inexplicable ; since we cannot form the idea 
of such a material world, the supposition of its existence is 
nonsensical; and the question of its truth simply does not arise. 
It does not, however, follow that the sensible world is a mere 
illusion, as the mystics said. Within it the distinctions between 
reality and illusion, object and appearance, hold good. A real 
thing is a class of sense-experiences that occur, or would occur 
given the appropriate sensory context, according to settled rules, 
and for any mind fulfilling the conditions of those rules. The 
appearances are the individual sense-experiences that are 
members of the class, and apparent qualities those predicable 
of the individual members but not of the class. Delusions are 
experiences confined to certain individual minds and occurring 
according to different kinds of rules, or no rules at all. The 
thing therefore is the class of its appearances, the nature of the © 
thing is the rules according to which its appearances occur, and 
the general rules according to which all appearances ‘occur are 
the “laws of nature”. These rules are learned from experience, 
and are all that the natural scientist can discover. There is no 
explanation of the rules of the order of appearances except the 
will of God. This was the view of Bishop Berkeley. 

According to Berkeley there were two prevalent errors to be 
avoided: (a) The error of "the vulgar", who, identifying 
things with their sensible appearances, yet suppose these 
appearances (sounds, colours, etc.) to exist unperceived in the 
same sense of “exist” as they exist when perceived. This he 
says is wrong. Unperceived sensible objects exist only in the 
hypothetical sense that they could be perceived, or in, some 
different and to us unknown manner in the mind of God. As 
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known to us, they are permanent posite ot sene 
(b) The error of the scientists (“the philosop ical sy: ecl 
Hume calls it), who think that they can explain, not m a 
describe, the order of appearanüés, in terms of material sub: 
stances conceived as distinct and different from the appearances, 
and as causes of them. d 

Now Hume was'plainly too wedded to commonsense an 
experience to have any truck with the mystical answer. es 
rejected innate ideas he could have no use for the rationalis 
answer. It is his attitude to the phenomenalist answer that is 
interesting. " 

Though Hume accepts Berkeley’s refutation , of a 
Philosophical system” as unintelligible, and reinforces a 
arguments in a masterful manner in his section “On i 
Modern Philosophy", he rejects Berkeleys phenomenalis 
solution of the problem. 

Why does Hume reject this view, the view of a fellow 
empiricist, whose philosophy is based on much the same 


EON I A "s 
empiricist account of meaning as his owh, and on an account 


abstract ideas which he hails as a. momentous discovery ; a I 
apparently so much in keeping with his own general princip s 2 
and not in its essentials incompatible with his views on t d 
self, or with his official views on our reasons for belief in Go 
as the artificer of nature? 

The clue is to be found in Hume's statement in a EE 
to para. 122 of the Enquiry: “That all his (sc. Berkeley & 
arguments, though otherwise intended are, in reality, ne 
sceptical, appears from this, that they admit of no answer nat 
produce no conviction, Their only effect is to cause 5 oh 
momentary amazement and irresolution and confusion, whi 
is the result of scepticism”, ; dance 

He does not agree then that Berkeley's view is in accor ance 
With common sense; the vulgar conviction of the pen 
existence of the Very shapes, colours, etc. we perceive on d: 

€ corrected, as Berkeley thought; we do not "really d x 
Permanent possibilities of sensation, and we cannot sC ics 
ourselves to do so, What Berkeley is trying to do, Hume a rly 
i „destroy a natural conviction, because it is not ¢ ee 
eA gible or demonstrable by reason, and to substitute 7) 

it a different conviction which is. He is trying to prove 
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there are no material objects in the ordinary sense of the word. 
This is a pointless enterprise, and bound to fail. 

We cannot, Hume thinks, throw off the natural conviction, 
however confused it may bé}"however contradictory to other 
natural convictions; all that we càn do as philosophers is to 
examine the nature and causes of this natural conviction. He 
says, “Nature chas not left this (sc. assent to the principle 
concerning the existence of body) to his (sc. man’s) choice, and 
has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too great importance to 
be trusted to our uncertain reasonings and speculations. We may 
well ask, what causes induce us to believe in the existence of body? 
but it is in vain to ask, whether there be body or not? ‘That is 
a point we must take for granted in all our reasonings" | 
(Treatise Book I, Part IV, Sect. II, pp. 182-83). 

I wish to maintain three things. First, that Hume was right 
in maintaining that Berkeley's solution was impossibly para- 
doxical. Secondly, that Hume's own psychological account of 
the causes which induce us to believe in the existence of bodies 
is unconyincing. Thirdly, that he nevertheless puts his finger 
on certain features of those impressions which we take to be 
impressions of external objects, which are just the features 
which we in fact use as criteria for distinguishing the external 
or physical from’the internal or mental +; that these features, 
which Hume calls “constancy” and “coherence”, were not 
noticed by Berkeley, and that if he had noticed them he could 
have made his phenomenalist solution less paradoxical, though 


still not wholly satisfactory. : ° 


2. Humes solution”? 

Hume first says that neither the senses nor reason can pro- 
duce our belief in the distinct and continued existence of bodies. 

The impressions of sense are interrupted, and do not show 
us either real objects distinct from their sensible appearances, 
or sensible objects distinct from the self that perceives them. 
They simply show us themselves as they are. Moreover, the 
senses reveal no difference of status between colour, shape, 
hardness, sound, smell, pleasure and pain, and the emotions; 
they are all originally on the same footing. Yet for some reason 
we attribute a distinct existence to some of these and not to 


Sometimes it is used to distinguish, within the “mental”, the “conecious”” 
from the “unconscious”. 
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others, and opinions vary as to where to draw the line; 
particularly with regard to colour, for instance. m 
As to reason, it is not in fact used to arrive at this conviction. 
It is not by the arguments whichiány philosophers may produce 
that "children, peasants aná the greatest part of mankind are 
induced to attribute objects to some impressions, and deny 
them to others". Nor can reason possibly be uced successfully 
to justify this conviction. If we do not distinguish. between 
impressions and objects there is no place for inference from 
one to the-other. If we do distinguish them, we cannot infer 
from the existence of an impression to the existence of an 
object, since we only observe the impressions, never the objects, 
and consequently cannot observe any constant conjunctions 
between impressions and objects, the only possible foundation 
for an inference from the one to the other (p. 204). 
ume then concludes that since neither sense nor reason 
persuades us of the distinct and continued existence of body, 
it must be imagination. Some features of certain of our im- 
pressions must work on the imagination to produce this result, 
Since we do not attribute distinct existence to all our 
impressions, 
_ “What are these features? Not, as Berkeley had suggested, 
involuntariness or superior force or violence. For these are 
shared by impressions of pain and pleasure and our passions 
and affections, which we regard as purely subjective. It is two 
features, Which he calls constancy and coherence. , 
impressions of "unchanging objects", such a mountains, 
Ouses and trees are constant. “They have always appeared to 
me in the same order; and when I lose sight of them by shutting 


my eyes or turning my head, I soon after find them return on 
me without the least alteration”, 


Where objects to which we attribute an external existence 


change, they exhibit what he calls coherence. This does not 
merely mean that they change in a regular manner; but that 
they change in the same manner whether I keep my eye 0? 
them or not. “When I return to my chamber after an hour $ 
absence I find not my fire in the same situation in whic 

I left it; but then I am accustomed, in other instances, to S€? 
a like alteration produced in a like time, whether I am present 
or abgent, near or remote" (p. 189). 3 
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? This coherence is different from the regularity found in 

those internal impressions, which we regard as fleeting and 
perishing”. “Our passions are found by experience to have a 
mutual connexion with and dépendence on each other; but on 
No occasion is it necessary to suppóse that they have existed and 
operated, when they were not perceived, in order to preserve 
the same dependence and connexion of*which we have had 
experience.t . . . External objects on the contrary require 
a continued existence, or otherwise lóse, in a great measure, 
the regularity of their operation" (p. rgo). This difference 
Berkeley failed to notice. 

It is important to be quite clear just what this feature of 
certain experiences which Hume calls “coherence” is. If I sit 
and watch my fire, I get a series of visual impressions whose 
size and brightness diminishes in a certain manner at a certain 
sensible rate. If I sit and watch the clock I get a continuous 
series of visual impressions of the hands in successive positions 
which follow on one another at a certain sensible rate. If I 
arrange things so that I can see both at once, I find the two 
series of impressions always keep in step with one another; 
the fire dies down a certain amount while the clock's hands 
move from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. I further find that if I look" at 
the clock and the fire alternately or at invervals however chosen, 
the relations between the occasional impressions of the clock 
and the fire are just the same as those between similar 
impressions which formed parts of the two continuous series, 
which I got when I observed both continuously. gs 

Let us represent the series of impressions I call the fire by 
capital letters, and those I call the clock by small letters. Then 
when I observe both continuously I get , 

(I) A B CD E F, etc. 
A do e oh Go ae 


When my observations are interrupted I get series of the 
following kinds | 
CIT MA MCN D ANE 
cb Rc o A BS 


"This is exactly what Freud has since found it necessary to suppose? 
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or 2 
(IDDI Bie A OE). 3 
ax ico mue f 
or wT 
(GN) RAR ES 
E ED. f 
and so on. n. ^ 
I never get 
(UNE ARBEIT CB 
ac RECO Chub 
or 
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To use, with modification, a terminology introduced by 
Professor Price in “Hume’s Theory of the External World”, 
the order of each series and the correlation of the two are 
“gap-indifferent”, that is independent of the size and distribu- 
tion of the gaps. Whether they are also independent of the kind 
of other impressions which fill the gaps, I shall consider later. 
Now according to Hume, the uniformity of the unn- 
terrupted series (I), and their constant correlation leads me to 

expect that fires will always die down in the same manner an 
keep step with the progress of the hands of the clock. But the 
frequent and often lengthy gaps in the interrupted series (D, 
(111), (IV) destroy this regularity, and give rise to an opposite 
expectation that they won't. This uneasiness or contradiction 
is resolved by an expedient suggested by the gap-indifference 
of the order and correlation of the two series; I suppose that the 
gaps are only apparent, and that the missing members really 
occurred, but were not perceived by me. With the gaps thus 
filled in series (IT), (ILI), (IV) become the same as series (1): 
But Hume cannot rest content with this explanation; 1t 
represents my mental processes as being much more sett- 
conscious and rational than they in fact are in ordinary Sen 2 
Perception. Moreover, it is not in accordance with his account 

of factual beliefs as due to mental habits set up by experience 
regularity. According to that account we should simply expect 
Just that degree and kind of regularity which we in fact find m 
our actual impressions. But here we seem to be demanding 
à morë complete regularity than we in fact find, and introduci®g 
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a hypothesis or supposition to ensure it. "It is impossible", 
he says, “that any habit should over exceed that degree of 
regularity” which we find in our impressions (p. 191). 

He is consequently driven tf give a rather lame psychological 
account of what makes us forme this supposition (p. r92). 
“The imagination, when set into any train of thinking, is apt 
to continue, even when its object fails %, and, like a galley 
put in motion by the oars, carries on its course without any 
new impulse". Consequently, “as the mind is once in a train 
of observing a uniformity among objects, it naturally continues 
till it renders the uniformity as complete as possible. 'l'he 
simple supposition of their continued existence suffices for 
this purpose, and gives us a notion of a much greater regularity 
among objects, than what they have when we look no further 
than our senses". 


Hume, however, does not think even this principle strong 
enough to support “so vast an edifice” as our conception of the 
material world. To reinforce it, he produces another and equally 
unconvincing psychological explanation based on the influence 
of “constancy”, which he regards as stronger and more 
fundamental. 

The close resemblance of our interrupted impressions “of 
mountains, houses, the sea, etc., makes us. forget the inter- 
ruptions and ascribe an identity to them. We mistake an 
interrupted series of resembling impressions for a, single con- 
tinuous impression, and form a habit of regarding them as such. 
Then, when our attention is drawn to the interruptions we see 
this to be contrary to their supposed identity. Again we feel a 
conflict in our minds and resolve it by the supposition of 
continuous unobserved existence, which supposition acquires 
force and vivacity from the actual impressions we get and our : 
original tendency to regard them as identical, and so becomes 
a belief (p. 193). 

This, according to Hume, is the nature, and these are *he 
causes, of our commonsense conviction of the continued and 
distinct existence of bodies. It is an imaginative supposition of 
unperceived impressions, unseen colours and shapes, unfelt 
textures, pressures and temperatures, unheard sounds, and 
so on. The supposition is suggested by the “constancy? and 
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"coherence" of some impressions and converted into a belief 
by its association with those impressions. 

This conviction, though natural and indestructible, he goes 
on to say, is on reflection unsatisfactory to our reason; but not, 
as Berkeley had said, because te notion of an “unperceiveG 
perception" is self-contradictory. For according to Hume, the 
mind is nóthing but bundle of perceptions, and it is, therefore, 
quite conceivable that individual perception$ should exist 
outside the bundle. Being perceived simply means being in the 
bundle; such Perceptions would, therefore, be unperceived 
(p. 200). The conviction is unsatisfactory because the inductive 
generalisations which we proceed to make, on the assumption of 
the continued and distinct existence of bodies, inclade well- 
supported beliefs in the dependence of all our perceptions 

on our organs and the disposition of our nerves and animal 
Spirits", Such experiments as double-vision, perspectival 
distortion, illusions due to disease, and so on, show that “our 
Sense perceptions are not possessed of any distinct and inde- 
pendent existence", The Progress of our beliefs about the 
material world thus turns round and, in its later developments, 
destroys its own foundations. 

What Hume is here drawing attention to is the self- 
contradictorinecs of the position of the simple-minded 
physiologist who says that his observations by his senses of human 
Sense organs and human reports of sense-experience, prove 
that all our Sense-experiences are subjective, mere appearances 
due to physical causes, Such a physiologist plainly cuts off the 
branch he is sitting on. 

, But, says Hume, our natural conviction of the independent 
existence of bodies is too strong to be given up, even though 
it leads to self-contradictory consequences. Plain men just 
ignore the difficulty. Scientists seek to remove the contra- 
diction by adopting “the philosophical system". ‘They “‘dis- 
tinguish between perceptions and objects, of which the former 
are supposed to be interrupted and perishing, and different at 
every different return, the latter to be uninterrupted, and to 
preserve a continued existence and identity". h 

his system, which owes all its plausibility to the strengt 
of the vulgar conviction of the permanent and independent 
existence of bodies, is incomprehensible, as shown in ‘thé 
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section “Of the Modern Philosophy". It necessitates stripping 
matter of all its sensible qualities, since these are dependent on 
subjective conditions and v; with them. When these are 
taken away matter consists 9f mere shape, size and motion, 
With nothing left that moves or ocgupies space, and space itself 
without colour or temperature an inconceivable abstraction. 
"Impenetrability" does not help; this motion involves two 
bodies at least; each excluding the other from the space it 
occupies. But this cannot be conceived, unless each body can 
be conceived separately; and without sensible qualities they 
cannot be so conceived; they are mere nonentities, and “two 
nonentities cannot exclude each other from their places" 


(p. 219). » 

Hume concludes (p. 221) “Thus there is a direct and total 
opposition betwixt our reason and our senses; or more properly 
speaking, betwixt those conclusions we form from cause and 
effect, and those that persuade us of the continued and inde- 
pendent existence of body. When we reason from cause and 
effect, we conclude that neither colour, sound, taste, nor smell 
have a continued and independent existence. When we exclude 
these sensible qualities, there remains nothing in the universe 
which has such an existence". F * 


3. Criticism of Hume's "solution" 


This is a most unsatisfactory conclusion, and it is difficult 
to regard it with the complacency which Hume professes 
to achieve. It is worse than the Berkeleian paradox. Let us 
therefore examine Hume's account of our belief in material 
things from the phenomenalist point of view, and see if a 
Solution can be suggested which is less paradoxical than 
Berkeley's, and less defeatist than Hume's. 


Now it seems to me that “constancy” and “coherence” are 
just the features of experiences which we accept as criteria.for 
regarding them as appearances of independently existing 
objects. Constancy, I suggest, is simply a special case of 
Coherence. Series of impressions of mountains and seas, 
however interrupted, preserve the same gap-indifferent 
correlations with one another and with other series; they also 
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have the peculiarity that the differences between the members 
of each such series are sligl,t.1 ' 

But it also seems to me true that the independent existence 
of certain objects is something tv» learn by experience, not an 
ingenious supposition we devisé to explain certain contradic- 
tions. A child learns that its mother, its cot, its toys are per- 
manent and independent objects by discovering constant 
correlations in its experience. It does not first observe these 
correlations and then think of a supposition to explain them. 
I suggest that what we so learn is to make and apply a number of 
generalisations from experience. It is the way we symbolise 
these conclusions in the imagination and the way we find it 
convenient to express them in language which has given rise to 
the philosophical difficulties. 

Let us take Hume's instance of the fire. My series of 
impressions of it is either continuous and of a certain kind, or 
interrupted. When interrupted it may be interrupted in 
various ways. The gaps may have various different kinds of 
filling and various sensible contexts. 

It may be interrupted by the experiences I call closing my 
eyes or turning my head, or walking out of the room; or by 
“something getting between me and it”, Ze, by some opaque 
visual impressión of lesser visual depth occupying the same 
position in my visual field. With regard to gaps so occasioned 
and so filled the series is gap-indifferent both in its order and 
its correlations with other Series; let us call such gaps 
“phenomenal gaps". 

On the other hand, the series may be interrupted by 
experiences such as I call somebody throwing a bucket of 
water on the fire, my wife removing it bodily in a coal-scuttle 
to the kitchen stove, or, in the case of an electric fire, somebody 
turning off the switch. With regard to such interruptions, the 
series is not gap-indifferent. When the fire is relit the correla- 
tions with the warmth of the room, the crackling sounds, and 
tbe. clock are different from what they would have been if the 


*“Constant” series have a special and fundamental importance, but it is not 
what Hume thought. It is that they provide us with fixed landmarks which 
we take as frames of reference for the mapping out of objects in physical 


space. Cf. A. J. Ayer, “Foundations of Empirical Knowledge” ch. V, 
ect. 23. 
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3 a 
interruption had not occurred. Let us call such gaps 
substantial gaps”. 5 j 

Exactly the same distinction applies to those impressions 
which Hume calls "constant. The series of my impressions of 
the house across the road is gap-indifferent with regard to gaps 
caused by my looking away or leaving the neighbourhood. It 1s 
not gap-indifferent with regard to gapé caused by bombs, 
earthquakes, etc. That this distinction is the operative one in 
both “constancy” and "coherence" is implied by Hume’s own 
words. “When I lose sight of them (sc. the mountains, houses 
and trees) by shutting my eyes or turning my head, Isoon after 
find them return upon me without the least alteration”. Of the 
“coherenée” of the fire he says “I am accustomed . . . to see 
a like alteration produced in a like time, whether I am present 
or absent, near or remote’. 

Now after I have learned from observation what sort of 
experiences are usually associated with gaps of these two kinds 


I am surely entitled, by a straight inductive inference, when 


a phenomenal gap occurs, to infer that it would not have 


occurred, if the gap-making experience had not occurred, 
provided no other gap-making experience occurred instead. 
I look away, and no longer see the fire. If I had not looked 
away, experience teaches, I should still be °seeing the fire 
provided no one had switched it off. If I had not turned my 
gaze from the clock to the fire, provided the clock had not 
stopped, I should still be seeing the hands of the clock slowly 
moving on. So I come to think of the missing members of 
these series as experiences I would have had, if my experieace 
had been in certain ways different from what it 1n fact was. 
They are unfulfilled possibilities. 

Now, in most cases, it is important to distinguish between 
what actually happened and what might have happened, or 
would have happened if something had been different. It is 
important to distinguish between the opportunity that was 
taken and the opportunity that was missed, the bet that was 
won and the bet that was lost, the disaster that occurred and 
the disaster that was avoided. Nevertheless, itisa familiar fact 
that we often forget to do so; we find ourselves planning in our 


y metaphysical implications about 
e 


This term is not intended to carry an. 
substance" in Locke's sense. 
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imagination the spending of the sum we would have had if our 
horse had won, the life we would have led if we had obtained 
the appointment we lost. It is «asy to live in dreams of what 
might have been. And it is dangeious. ‘ . 

Let us now enquire why ‘ve tend to do this, apart from the 
influence of wishes and fears. Suppose the horse I backed 
really won. I represcht in my imagination whet happened on 
the course; the colours flashing past the post, with mine in 
front, the cheering crowds, my horse being led in, the book- 
maker handing the money to the friend who made the bet for 
me. Now suppose the horse lost. I represent in my imagination 
what would have happened if he had won; exactly the same 
picture. 

The imagination can depict no difference between possi- 
bilities, whether unfulfilled or undecided, and actualities. 
in cases where the distinction is important we mark it by a 
difference in verbal symbols. This picture we remind ourselves, 
if we are wise, is what would have happened"; that picture is 
“what actually happened”. 

Now in the case of a “substantial gap” in a series such as 
we have been considering, it is important to remember that 
the-missing members are mere unfulfilled possibilities. The fire, 
which I would have seen if it had not been extinguished, is no 
more use for drying clothes than the money, which I would 
have won if I had not lost my bet, is for buying champagne. 
But in the case of a “phenomenal gap” it is rarely of any 
importance at all. Whether I saw the fire, or whether I would 
have seen it had I looked, the room grows warm, the clothes 
dry, the crackling sounds occur, and later impressions of the 
fire, if they occur, will be smaller and less bright. There is no 
need in this case to distinguish between the impressions I would 
have had, and those I actually had. It is rarely of any practical 
importance. So I call them both indifferently "the fire", and 
in any case must represent them in my imagination by the same 
pitcture. : 

No wonder that a distinction that is not usually marked in 
thought by a difference in terminology, and cannot be marked 
by a difference in imagery, comes to be forgotten. Whether 
we see the fire, or whether we believe we would have seen it if 
we had looked, we say “there is a fire", “the fire warms the 
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room". In this sense there is a fire whether we see it or not, 7.¢., 
the phrase “There is a fire” is a true and proper description 
of the state of affairs alike in the case where we have the sense- 
mpressions and in the case where we have not, but could have 
ad them. "o 
Thus we come to think of “the fire" as the name of an 
object that exists whether we are awar@eof it or not, and of 
which the image, which represents either an actual or a possible 
view of a fire indifferently, is a picture. We still cling to this 
opinion, even when for some special reason we ask ourselves 
whether we did actually have the sense impression or not. 
And as the answer to this question is often that we did not, 
we come’to think of the impression and the fire as two distinct 
entities, either of which may exist without the other, in the 
same sense of the word “exist”. 
We can now see just why we attribute a distinct and 
continued existence to some of our impressions and not to 
others. 3 
'The pain which I feel whenever I put my hand too close 
to the fire is a “permanent possibility of sensation", just as 
much as the shape and colour I see whenever I look at the fire. 
But the gaps in the series of the pains are not genmine 
*phenomenal gaps". Although the conditions in which they 
occur are similar to those in which phenomenal gaps occur 
(i.e., they depend on what I call movements of my body), the 
effects are very different. Whether I jump and scream depends 
on whether I actually feel the pain or not; nothing depends 
merely on whether I would feel the pain if I put my hand in 
the fire. 
This point was not noticed by Berkeley, and has been 
ignored by many other phenomenalists. Hume puts it quite 
clearly in his statement, “Whenever we infer the continued 
existence of the objects of sense from their coherence, it is in 
order to bestow on the objects a greater regularity than what 
is observed in our mere perceptions” (p. 191). E c 
'The distinction of primary and secondary qualities is 
merely an extension of the same principle. We find that it is 
not on the colour or warmth of the obtainable impressions 
that other possibilities of sensation depend, but on their shape, 
size and position. It is not, therefore, necessary to attribute 
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distinct and continued existence to colour and warmth. 
Moreover, it is not on the “apparent” sizes and shapes that the 
most precise consequences depead, but on the measured sizes 
and shapes; these, therefore, alone are "real". 


Now this account which I have given is, I think, still the 
same in essence as Berkeley's, despite the amendment I have 
made. “There is a fire" describes either the case'in which I see 
the fire or the case in which I could have seen it (had I looked) 
but do not. What is common to both these cases is that the 
Sense-impressions are obtainable in certain ways, whether they 
are actually obtained or not. A material thing is a kind of 
permanent possibility of sense experiences, which may or may 
not be fulfilled. 

Hume was right in thinking that there are natural impedi- 
ments to accepting this account. And I have tried to show what 
one of them is; it lies in the way we symbolise these possibilities 
in the imagination and in language. But I, for one, do not find . 
this impediment insuperable, once I have understood its nature. 
There are, however, more serious impediments, for instance 
the following. Not only is it conceivable that material things 
might have existed with no minds to perceive them, but . 
geologists tend to say they once did. They describe such things 
as a land-bridge between Europe and America before there was 
life on the planet. The Bible tells us that God created the 
material world before the animals and men. What, on the 
phenomenalist view, is the meaning of such assertions ? It can 
only be that had there been observers, they would have enjoyed 
such and such impressions. The geologist’s land-bridge 
evaporates into a mere unfulfilled possibility of certain experi- 
ences having occurred at a time when nothing existed, for all 
they tell us, to make them occur. 

This was too violent a paradox for even Berkeley to accept, 
and he took refuge in the following account of the Creation _ 
(Dialogue III between Hylas and Philonous): All possible 
worlds existed from all eternity in the mind of God. When He 
created this world He decreed the order in which ideas should 
be obtainable by finite spirits; and though we are told that 


"This objection is developed by Mr. I. Berlin in an article in mind N.S: 
July, 1950. 
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: 
He had not yet created man, we are not told that He had not 
yet created angels. s 


It would seem then that unless geologists are logically 


the phenomenalist solution 
cannot be accepted. The phenómenalist says that sensations 
are related to beliefs about material things as observed instences 
are to inductive generalisations and predittions. The rationalist 
says they are related as premisses to deductive conclusion. Both 
are mistaken. The relation in question is of a different and 
probably peculiar type.. Hume's merit is that he saw that this 
was so, though he failed to give a satisfactory account of the 


relation., 


= 
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CHAPTER IX 
MINDS 
(Treatise Book T, Part IV, Sects. V and VI) 


I. Outline of Hume's view 
THE question of mind, Hume begins by saying, is not “per- 
plexed with any such contradictions as those we have dis- 
covered” in our opinions concerning matter. It is "infinitely 
obscure”, but “what is known concerning it agrees with itself; 
and what is unknown we must be contented to leave so” (p. 221). 
This optimistic claim is withdrawn in the Appendix 
(Treatise, Vol. 2, p. 317). “On a more strict review of the 
section concerning personal identity, I find myself involved 
in such a labyrinth, that I must confess I neither know how to 
Correct my former opinions, nor how to render them côñ- 
sistent”. He sums up his difficulties by saying (p. 319) that 
there are two principles, neither of which he can give up, but 
Which together make it impossible to account for the unity of 
consciousness. These principles are that every distinct per- 
ception is a distinct existence, and that the mind never discovers 
any real connexion between distinct existences. I shall discuss 


these principles later. š 

Nevertheless Hume could have said that, though his own 
philosophical system is perplexed with this contradiction 
concerning the nature of mind, there is no natural and inevit- 
able contradiction in our commonsense convictions concerning 
the mind, comparable to that which he found in our convictions 


about matter. Our notion of a permanent and identical self is 

indeed (according to him) a figment of the imagination, but it 

is not a figment that is essential to our survival or incorrigible 

by philosophical reflection. 

. The mind, Hume says in Section 

like the Cartesians maintain, a simp 
p 137 


V, is not, as philosophers 
le indivisible immaterial 
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(ie., unextended) substance in which our perceptions inhere. 
This is the doctrine of “the immateriality of the soul", popular 
with theologians. Nor, on the other hand, are the materialists 
correct, who say that the substaiice in which our perceptions 
inhere is a material substanve or substances, part of the body. 
Both views.have the same fault of being unintelligible. Neither 
side can say what they mean by “substance” or "inhesion". 
But some of the arguments used in this senseless dispute are 
interesting, Hume finds, and suggest interesting conclusions. 


In Section VI, “Of Personal Identity", Hume tells us what, 
as far as he can see, the mind is. It is "nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each other 
with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement” (p. 239). All the identity that it really possesses is 
a serial identity, the sort of unity which we find, to take Hume's 
example, in a “republic or commonwealth” (i.e. a political 
community). In a republic, he explains, the individual 
citizens are united by various political, legal, and customary 
relationships, and their descendants, succeeding to these 
relationships with or without modifying them, continue the 
existence of that same republic. And as the same republic may 
not only change its citizens, but also its laws and constitutions, 
so may the same person "vary his character and disposition, 22 
i. as im impressions and ideas, without losing his identity 

P- 247). 


in addition to this real serial identity, we indulge in the 
fiction of something identical in what Hume considers the 
strict and proper sense of the word, something permanent and 
unchanging. We do this because we have a natural tendency 
to confuse a series of related and similar objects with a single 
unchanging object; for instance, we often call an interrupted 
Series of distinct but similar noises a single noise (p. 244): 
Similarly, we call the series of different perceptions, interrupted 
as it is by sleep, a single self. Then, when we are forced to take 
Notice of the interruptions, but still cling to our habit of 
regarding ourselves as single permanent objects, we get over 
the conflict by feigning the existence of something distinct from 
all our perceptions, the “soul” or "self" which has them, 
and which is supposed to remain one and the same through a 
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its different perceptions, and even when no perceptions are 
occurring (p. 241). 3 

There is, Hume says, no shadow of empirical evidence for 
the existence of any such thing. He, at least, cannot find any 
impression corresponding to this"idea, whatever may be the 
case with “some metaphysicians" (p. 239). 

Such in outline are Hume’s views, inatequate as he himself 
confesses them to be on their positive side. Let us consider 
first in more detail his negative contention that the soul is not 
a simple indivisible unextended substance in which our 


perceptions inhere. 


2. The erzors of metaphysicians 
On the topic of substance (Part I, Section VI; Part IV, 
Section V) Hume is brief and positive. Show me, he says, the 
impression from which the idea of substance is derived. ‘The 
impressions of sense are all impressions of sensible qualities, 
colour, shape, sound, taste, smell, etc. None of these is a 
substance. The impressions of reflection "resolve themselves 
into our passions and emotions" (p. 24). These are not sub- 
stances. The substance is supposed to be something which has 
colour, shape, etc., or something which is the subject of the 
passion or emotion. No such thing can be found. LIÉ 
Hume probably thought that he could afford to be brief in 
his rejections of the idea of substance in view of what Locke 


and Berkeley had said of it. 1 

Locke (Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, 
Book II, ch. 23), attempting to expound the origin of “the 
idea, had exposed it as a confused and relative idea of some- 
thing supposed (not found by experience) as a support of 
observable qualities; an idea of "something", not in the case 
of some further-specifiable kind of entity, but just something, 


I know not what". 

. Berkeley, both in the Principles of Human Knowledge, and 
in the first of the “Three Dialogues of Hylas and Philonovs", 
had shown that this idea of a mere “something” was the mere 
abstract idea of “quiddity” or “existence” considered apart 
from any specifiable manner of existence, the most vicious of 
all vicious abstractions, the bare contradictory of the idea of 


“nothing”. - jd 
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He had also, in the first dialogue, shown that it could not 
even claim to be intelligible as a "relative" idea, because no 
meaning could be assigned to the words, such as "support" and 
"inherence", used for the relation in which substance was 
supposed to stand to the peiveivable qualities. These terms are 
plainly metaphorically used, he says, and what they are sup- 
posed to indicate ca:ínot be said to resemble in any specifiable 
way the relations they stand for when used literally. Qualities 
would not fall to the ground if they had no substance to 
"support" them. d 

What was intended by the use of the term “support”, was 
that somehow the qualities could not exist without the sub- 
stance to exist in. But in what sense could they exist “in” it? 
Not in the spatial sense of “in”, for size, extension itself, is 
supposed to be one of the qualities requiring a substance to 
support it; and, as substance would need to have size before 
anything.could be “in” it, it would have to be extended (i.e. 
support extension) in order to support extension, which leads 
to a vicious regress. 

But Berkeley had directed his attack solely against the idea 
of corporeal substance. Spiritual substance he thought was not 
liable to these objections. “Ideas” require a substance to be 
"in"; that substance must be something that exists. But here 
we can say what we mean by all these terms; “What is a 
Spirit, show me an instance of it?" “You are one yourself", 
Berkeley would answer, "you know spirit by being it". "In 
whav sense do I exist?" “You act, will and perceive, your 
esse is vel percipere vel agere". “In what sense are my perceptions 
‘in’ me?” “Simply in the sense that you perceive them, an 
you know what perceiving is, simply by undergoing it". n 
what way is my existence necessary to that of my perceptions * 
“Their esse is percipi; there is an odour, it is smelt, there 18 
a colour it is seen, there is a noise, it is heard. The suggestion 
of unheard sounds, unsmelt smells, etc., is nonsensical”. . 1 

“Hume clearly does not accept Berkeley's account of spiritua 
substance, though he does not consider Berkeley's views by 
name, or even seem to have Berkeley principally in minc. 
We are not, says Hume, aware of ourselves; only of our per- 
ceptions. That a perception is perceived, means simply that it 
is a nzember of the bundle. A percipient mind is not necessary 


| 
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: 
to the existence of a perception; every perception 1s a distinct 
existence in its own right, and nothing is necessary to its 
existence. If the definition of a'substance be "something which 


‘may exist by itself", every. distinct perception is a substance, 


and nothing else is (pp. 222-23). 
Whether we agree with Hume or with Berkeley, we must, 
I think, censure Hume for failing to mefition and discuss the 
answers which Berkeley had suggested to the question which 
‘lume asks on p. 222, “What do you mean by substance and 
inhesion?" Berkeley had offered an interpretation of these 
words in terms of spirit and perception, an interpretation which 
can be called “empirical” if we are allowed to include in 
experience” that inner awareness of our own activity and 
Passivity of which Berkeley speaks. Jl 
cc Ve may put the position thus; the terms "substance and 
inhesion", as ordinarily used by metaphysicians, had been 
Shown to be meaningless. Berkeley maintained that they could 
€ given an interpretation in terms of verifiable entities, 
sc. Spirits and their ideas, which would make it true that all 
qualities exist in a substance, a substance being something 
Whose existence does not logically entail the existence of 
anything else. Hume denied that this was so. , ee 
« Now it is clear that even if Berkeley is right, the terms 
Substance" and “inhesion” become quite pointless. The 
Situation described by the sentence “I hear a noise" is familiar; 
No light at all is thrown on its nature by the suggested alternative 
expression “The quality of noisiness inheres in a spiritual 
Substance”, For “inheres in" now means by definition “1s 
Perceived by”, and “spiritual substance” means by definition 
Something like you". : ; 
The theologians who supported the doctrine of the im- 
materiality of the soul plainly meant to be more informative 
when they called the soul a simple substance. They were 
Suggesting a way of thinking of things, a conceptual e 
from which certain important consequences Were suppose 
to follow. : 
The sort of view they had in mind may be put as follows: 
l natural changes consist in rearrangements of existing things; 
nothing new is created and nothing is destroyed by natural 
Changes. Therefore, natural change ca 


n only bring into ^ 
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existence or destroy composite things. But if there are com- 
posite things, there must be simple things of which they are 
made, and these will be uncreatable and indestructible by 
natural causes. These simple things are of two kinds: material 
atoms, and spiritual atoms,-or individual souls; each human 
being consists of an individual soul animating a composite 
material body. This>soul is therefore a separate individual 
entity, neither created by the natural process of birth nor 
destroyed by the natural process of death, or any other natural 
process. 


This conception of the soul, compatible both with the 
Christian theological system and with the transmigratory 
systems of the Pythagoreans and certain oriental religions, 
found its way into Christian thought through the Greek 
philosophers. It is radically opposed to any Pantheistic doctrine; 
Such as that of Spinoza, according to whom the soul was not 
a separate individual substance, but a mere attribute or mode 
of God, the one and only underlying substance of all things, 
both mental and material. That is why Hume takes such 
malicious delight in elaborating his complicated argumentum ad 
hominem, to show that the doctrine of the immateriality of the 
soul really amounts to the same thing as the doctrine of 
Spinoza (p. 228 ff.). 

Now, whatever truth we may recognise in Berkeley's claim 
that we are aware of ourselves as percipient and active entities; 
it is quite certain that we are not aware of ourselves by any 
sor* of inner consciousness as simple indivisible indestructible 
substances.! We can, therefore, consider separately the objec- 
tions which Hume makes:to the doctrine of the simple 
indivisible substantial soul, and those he makes against the 
claim that we are aware of ourselves as percipient active 
entities. 

Hume's main objection to the theologians is, as we have 
seea, that the notions of substance and inhesion are unin- 
telligible. The whole question, in what sort of substance do 
thoughts inhere, is nonsensical. But he cannot forbear to point 


"Though Berkeley does say that a spirit is a simple indivisible incorporeal 
thing, I do not know on what grounds he thought so, or see that any 
important consequences follow from its simplicity, once the analogy W! 
material atoms has been abandoned. 
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out that some of the principal arguments used by the 
theologians and the materialists are nonsensical in another 
respect as well. 

. , The materialists argue that our perceptions of touch and 
Sight, for instance our perceptioms of a table, are extended 
(p. 228). They have shape and size ; indeed, such perceptions 
are the foundatjon of our notions of shape and size. How can 
an extended perception inhere in an unextended substance, as 
the theologians pretend ? 

The theologians retort that many of our perceptions are 
unextended, and the ideas of shape, size and position are 
simply inapplicable to them. “Can anyone conceive a passion 
a yard in fength, a foot in breadth, and an inch in thickness hy 
(p. 224). And is it not absurd to suppose “that seyeral passions 
may be placed in a circular figure, and that a certain number of 
smells conjoined with a certain number of sounds, may make 

- a body of twelve cubic inches ?" (p. 227). How, the theologians 
ask, can such unextended perceptions inhere in an extended : 
Substance ? How, that is, can thoughts be in the brain, or any 
other part of the body ? If the perception inheres in the whole 
body, it has the shape of the whole ; if it inheres only in a part 
it will have the shape and position of the part, and passions, for 
instance, will have positions relative to one another, will be 
below, above, to the left of, to the right of one another, which 
is absurd. 

Consideration of these arguments leads Hume to ask the 
question, what objects can have size, shape, and position, y 
Space? (p. 224). He answers, only perceptions of sight àn 


touch, from which our “first notion of space and extension is 


derived solely”. Nothing but what is visible or tangible has 
Parts so disposed as to convey the idea of space. Smells, tastes, 
noises do not, properly speaking, have shape, size or position. 

It is true, he admits, that we think of the taste of a fig as 
“in the fig”, and of the taste of an olive as “Sn the olive". But 
first, suppose the fig to be at one end of the table and the olive 
at the other, say 8 feet apart, does it really make sense to say 
that the two tastes are 8 feet apart? Secondly, is the taste of the 
fig in a certain part of the fig? No, the whole fig tastes of fig. 
Is it then in the whole fig? In that case the taste must have the 
shape and size of the fig, which is absurd. 3 


» 
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What happens, says Hume, is that, finding the fig to be the 
cause of the taste and their ideas closely associated in the 
imagination, we tend to cement the alliance, as it were, by 
bestowing on them other relatione, among which is conjunction 
in space, although, strictly-speaking, the taste cannot be said 
to have position in space at all (p. 226). Then finding that we 
cannot clearly conceive the spatial conjunction pf the two (is it 
in the whole fig or a part of it, etc. ?), we fall into a hopelessly 
confused way of thinking, and regard the taste as existing 
entire in the whole fig and entire in every part of it, as the 
scholastics used to say, “totum in toto, et totum in qualibet 
parte” (p. 227). 

ume concludes, that of many things, it is true 10 say that 
they exist, but exist nowhere (p. 224). 

If this is so, the arguments of both theologians and 
materialists fall to the ground. The question “how do unex- 
tended perceptions exist in the extended brain ?” is not more 
difficult than the question “how does the taste exist in the fig n" 
Strictly speaking the perceptions are nowhere, and therefore not 
in the brain at all; loosely speaking they are in the brain in the 
sense that they are caused by and associated in our minds with 
the brain, just as the taste is similarly related to the fig. 

The question “how can extended perceptions be in an 
unextended soul?” is equally pointless. Strictly speaking the 
unextended soul (if there could be such a thing) would be 
nowhere, and incapable of containing or being otherwise 
spatially related to anything. Loosely speaking the extende 
perception could be “contained in” or “part of" the soul, in the 
same sense as a move in a game of chess is “part of" a plam 
or “contained in" it. The move occurs on the board, the pla? 
is nowhere; but they are so related that such talk is customary 
and significant. f 

Before leaving Hume's section “On the Immateriality 9 
the Soul" we must consider one other interesting passage M 
witich he discusses the action of body on mind (p. 234): 

He first sets out in forcible terms an argument whose 
"seeming evidence" "few have been able to withstand : 
bodies, however divided, conjoined, or moved, remain bodies; 
no conceivable movements or impacts of bodies constitute ? 
thought, which is something of a totally different kind; and as 
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these "shocks, variations and mixtures are the only changes of 
which matter is susceptible . . . it is concluded to be im- 
possible that thought can ever be caused by matter". 

Starting from his own wiew of causation, Hume makes 
short work of this argument. Iv is simply a complaint that there 
is no discoverable connexion between any movement of matter 
and the occurrence of a thought. But there is no discoverable 
connexion says Hume, between any cause and its effect; for 
instance there is no discoverable connexion between the 
relative positions and sizes of the earth and the'sun and the 
resulting movement in accordance with the laws of gravity. 
Size and distance are just size and distance, and the idea of 
motion cannot be extracted from them, any more than the 
idea of thought can. : f 

Hume reduces his argument to a dilemma. Either you say 
there can be no causal relation where there is no discoverable 
connexion, in which case you end up by denying all causation; 
or you admit causation wherever there is constant conjunction, 
in which case you must admit that our perceptions are often 
due to material causes. We must; he says, separate the question 
of the union of soul and body and the substance of the soul, 
from that concerning the cause of its thought; “confining 
ourselves to the latter question, we find, by comparing their 
ideas, that thought and motion are different from. each other, 
and by experience that they are constantly united”. ⁄ 

Tt seems to me impossible to improve OD. 
lucid statement of the position. But it is possi 
certain better reasons which philosophers and 
for being dissatisfied with any account of the 
mind and body they can give; better reasons, tha 
argument which Hume refutes. M. < 

it is true to say 


'There is a perfectly good sense jn which erm 
that we cannot explain Aow, for instance, certain physica 


changes in the brain cause a sensation of yellow, although it is 
an indubitable fact that they do- It is true in the sense thatwe 
cannot derive this special correlation from any general law of 
nature. That specific change in the brain might have been 
constantly conjoined with the sensation of red instead of yellow, 
without any law of physics or psychology, or any other system- 
atic science, being broken; equally it might have, been 
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constantly conjoined with a tactual sensation or with no 
sensation at all. Science can offer no “theoretical explanation 
of psycho-physical correlations. 


3. Self-consciousness and personal. identity 


We must now turn to Hume’s section “Of Personal 
Identity". an ; 

I shall suggest first that the self is not, as Hume says, 
"nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions"; 
and that even if it were what he intends to convey by that 
phrase and the sentence in which it occurs (p. 239), it could 
possess "identity" in a perfectly proper and usual sense of the 
term, without any fiction of the imagination being required. 

Secondly, I shall suggest that there are certain important 
mistakes in the reasoning which lead him to adopt this view, 
mistakes which land him in the embarrassment he complains 
of in the Appendix to Vol. 2 of the Treatise. 

If we look at the opening paragraphs of the section we see 
that it is not philosophers such as Descartes or the metaphysical 
theologians, considered in his section “On the Immateriality of 
the Soul", that Hume is now opposing. It is philosophers who 
believe in the existence of self on empirical grounds, who claim 
to feel its existence, its continuance and its perfect identity and 
simplicity (p. 238). 

In the first two paragraphs Hume offers five arguments 
against the existence of the self. 

(I) We have no impression of self. 


^ (II) We could not have such an impression; the suggestion 
is self-contradictory. 

(III) If the self is permanent and identical, the impression 
from which it is derived must abide without inter- 
ruption or alteration throughout our lives. No 
impression does this. v 

IV) All my perceptions are distinct and separable exist- 
encies, and require nothing to support their existence. 

How then can they belong to a self, how can they be 
connected with it ? CT 

(V) The occurrence of my particular perceptions 1$ al 

- that is necessary for, and is sufficient for ™Y 
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existence. So long as thgy occur, I am; when they 
cease, I am not. Therefore I am they. 


Er I suggest thát arguments (I) and (II) rest on the same 
mistake. The trouble is in the word "impression". As we saw 
when considering Part I of the Treatise, “impression”, partly 
owing to the history of the word, ,jnevitably suggested 

sensation" (whether external or internal) and “idea” inevitably 
suggested "image". Now it is certainly true that the self is not 
known to us in a sensation of any sort, in the same way as 
a colour, a sound, or aif emotion is. Equally certainly we can 
form no image of the self. But, as we saw, when Hume asserts 
that all cur ideas are derived from impressions, the principle 
he has in mind is not really one about sensations and images. 
It is the principle that we can think about nothing but what is 
given us in experience to think about. 

I suggest that there is much plausibility in Berkeley's view, 
that we have an experience which we call the self or soul, an 
experience different in kind from our other experiences, more 
internal than the most personal emotion We feel, and not 
needing or able to be represented in thought by an image, since 


in all thinking it is actually present. For these reasons he calls, it 
a “notion” and not an “idea”, If we accept this suggestion, 
the contradiction complained of in Hume's argument (II) 

ction to have an 


vanishes. It would be, indeed, a contradi r 
impression of that which is no impression but “to which all 
our impressions have a reference”. But it is not self-contra- 
dictory to suppose that that which has all other experiences has 
also a special inner experience of its own existence. 
Argument (III) rests on a mistake about the proper meaning 
of the terms "identity", "the same". According to Hume our 
idea of identity is the idea of something that continues without 


interruption and without change; when we attribute identity 
to changing objects such as plants, animals and machines, we 
f words by a fiction 


speak loosely and support our inaccurate use 0 1 
of the imagination, a fictiom of some unobservable unchanging 


thing. I suggest that the fundamental idea of identity is simply 
that of the unity of an aggregate. How the members of the 
aggregate must be related to one another in order to form one 
aggregate depends on the sort of aggregate In question. The ~ 
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members of Parliament form one Parliament, but several 
M Avene kind of identity *is that of the unity of a series. 
It remains one series so long as each member is related to P 
predecessors in a certain Characteristic way. The ‘series 0 
whole numbers is one series because each member is greater 
by one than the preceding member. There is thus no reason 


scenery. It is the substantiality of the self, not its identity, 
which requires a fiction, if anything does, 


he fourth and fifth arguments are 


the most interesting 
and the most difficult t understand, Argument (IV) (p. 239), 
appears to say that since our “particular perceptions” are 


different, distinguishable, separable from each other, capable 
of being considered Separately, and have no need of anything 

i » they cannot belong to a self or 
a curious argument, and it is 


difficult to see just what does follow from the welter of 


premisses offered to us, 
As far as I can see, the premisses 


» accompanied and followed it were other than 
they in fact Were, or even that no 


accompanied or followed it. This is 
denial of objective necessary connexion, 


(b) Every perception is logically independent of the 


a perception does not logically entail the existence of any other 
thing, e.g., a mind to which it belongs, or an external substance 
that causes it. 


Now I cannot see that the non-existence of the self follows 
from zither or both of these premisses, even if they are true. 
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I shall discuss later whether they are true or not. Even if it is 
not logically necessary that every perception should belong to 
à connected whole’ of experience or to a self, yet some per- 
ceptions may, in fact, be related to one another in a certain 
peculiar way, and also related to aself; and it does seem to be 
an empirical fact that when I am aware of two perceptions, 
Say a loud noise and a feeling of fear, and compare them or 
consider them together, as Hume constantly speaks of himself 
as doing, there is a relation between these two perceptions 
Which does not exist between a loud noise heard by me and 
a feeling of fear felt by you. The former pair are what psych- 
ologists call “co-presented”; they are united in one conscious- 
ness, whatever that may mean. In short, the argument is a 
on sequitur, and the conclusion is false as a matter of empirical 
act. 

Yet it was just this argument that caused Hume such 
trouble in the Appendix to the Treatise. If perceptions are 
distinct existences, and the mind never perceives a connexion 
between distinct existences, how, he asks, do they become 
united in a single consciousness, as they plainly do ? 

Now the connexion which Hume maintains we never find 
between distinct existences is logically necessary connexion. 
But this is plainly not the sort of connexion we require to 
explain the unity of consciousness. For no one supposes that 
all the perceptions of a single mind are logically connected like 
the axioms and theorems of a geometrical system ; there is, for 
Instance, no logical connexion between having a headache, on 
. uesday and hearing a cuckoo on Thursday. The only question 
1S what relation does in fact unite perceptions in one 
Consciousness ? ` 

Hume rightly sees that it cannot be similarity, causation, 
or local- or temporal conjunction. All these relations, except 
local*conjunction, of which only some perceptions are suscept- 
ible, may hold between the perceptions of different minds as 
much as between the perceptions of a single mind!; and these 
relations Hume assumed, for no good reason, to be the only 
alternatives, 3 

They are, I suggest, not the only alternatives; there is an 


1 
I assume here that telepathy does in fact occur. o 
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empirically given relation which we may call co-presentation, 
which holds between any tivo or more perceptions which I am 
in a position to compare with one another; and it looks very 
much as if it were an empirical fact that this relation is at 
least a three-term relation, <nvdiving at least two perceptions 
and something else, the mind to which they are presented and 
which is able to compare them. I say only that it looks as if there 
were this third term, because the admission of it is liable to 
a difficulty which is closely connected with Hume's fifth 
argument. 4 

_ In argument (V) Hume says first, that he can never at any 
time catch himself without a perception; a mind without a 
perception does not, as a matter of observable fact, ever occur; 
and secondly, that as a matter of logic a mind without a per- 
ception is inconceivable. The cessation of all my perceptions 
would be as complete an annihilation of myself as I can 
imagine. 

Both these propositions seem to me to be true; and if the 
second is true, then the third term I spoke of above is a very 
curious kind of entity. It is not a perception, but the existence 
of perceptions is logically necessary to its existence. I am so 
persuaded of the fundamental truth of Hume’s distinction 
between logical connexions and factual conjunctions, that 
I cannot, on reflexion admit the existence of such an entity. 

If the self is something distinct from its perceptions, as à 
house is distinct from its occupants, then the perceptions 
cannet be logically necessary to the existence of the self, any 
more than the occupants can be logically necessary to the 
existence of the house. If, on the other hand, perceptions are 
logically necessary to the existence of the self, as citizens are 
logically necessary to the existence of a state, then the self is 
no more an entity distinct from its perceptions than the state 
Is an entity distinct from its citizens; it is rather a form of 
relational pattern in which they are combined. 

‘The conclusion to which we are driven is that the self is 
not an entity distinct from its perceptions, but consists of 
perceptions suitably related. The relations required to unite 
them are not merely similarity, causation and spatial and 
temporal conjunction, but also co-presentation. Hume failed 

` to recognise the existence of this relation as an empirical fact, 
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and therefore found himself in the difficulty described in the 
Appendix to the Treatise. * 


I have now completed my case for two of my suggestions. . 


First, the self is riot a mere, bundle of perceptions; it is at least 
à very peculiar form of relational unity of perceptions. Secondly, 
Hume’s arguments rested on three mistakes: (a) the mistake 
about the proper meaning of the termeidentity; (b) his too 
narrow view of what could be the origin of an idea, due to the 
misleading implications of the term “impression”; (c) the 
mistake of supposing that logically necessary connexion was the 
only relation which could unite our perceptions in a single 
consciousness. 

It reniains to make a case for my third suggestion that even 
if the self were merely a bundle or collection of perceptions 
related only by the relations of resemblance, causation, suc- 
cession and simultaneity, it could yet have an identity in a 
natural and proper sense of that word (although, of course, it 
would lack the peculiar sort of unity which it in fact has). This 
follows from what I have said about the meaning of “identity”. 
A Humean self could well have exactly the same sort of serial 
identity which a play or a republic has; as long as each of its 
Perceptions was related to those that went before in the right 
Sort of way it would remain the same self. ree 
. .Not only is this a possible sense of "personal identity", 
It is a sense in which the expression actually tends to be used. 
In cases where they find a sharp causal and qualitative dis- 
continuity in the thoughts, emotions, desires and actions 
associated with a given body, psychologists say there are two 
Persons, or personalities, present, or that the personality is 
divided. And they do this even in cases where the relation of 
Co-presentation still holds between perceptions in one of the 
Personalities and perceptions in the other. 3 

Nevertheless, on reconsidering all that I have said, I feel 
Perplexed and dissatisfied, as Hume did when he wrote the 
Appendix. If the self is only a relational unity of perceptions, 
connected by co-presentation and other empirical relations, 
that inner awareness of our own being, of which Berkeley 
Speaks, remains unaccounted for; and anyway the relation of 
Co-presentation remains somewhat mysterious. . 

he difficulty has been formulated by someone in a, hexa- 


e 
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metrical criticism of Hume, “How can a series of conscious 
states be aware of itself as 4 series?" But when I consider this 
hexameter, I see that the difficulty is wrongly put. It is not the 
series as a whole which is required.to be aware of itself. We 
are not self-conscious all tke time. We are self-conscious at 
certain times. It is some of the members of the series that must 
be aware. of themselves as members of the series. Just as when 
a nation is said to be conscious of its own existence as a nationy 
it is really the members of the nation, or some of them, who 
are aware of themselves as members of the nation. 

But still; what is it for a perception to be aware of itself as- 


a member of that relational unity of perceptions we call a 
mind? I do not know the answer to this question. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Hume’s moral philosophy has met with much disfavour among 
later moralists. It has been complained that he does less than 
justice to the part played by reason in moral judgements and 
in moral conduct; that the “moral sentiment" on which he 
bases his theory is just one human feeling on a level with the 
Others, and that it fails to account for that superior authority 
and urgency which are characteristic of what we call “con- 
science”: that in saying that the moral sentiment is actuated 
always, however indirectly; by considerations of pleasure and 
pain, he ranks himself with the hedonists, whose outlook is 
fundamentally base and unworthy of the dignity of man, as 
well as untrue to the facts; and finally that by founding morality 
on feeling he makes it a relative and subjective matter, and 
forfeits all hopes of a universally valid and objective system of 
morals. 

And yet, if we state the essence of Hume’s theory shortly 
and in common language, what is it? Simply this: first, that 
by calling an action virtuous or vicious, we mean simply that 
when we consider it generally and without reference to our own 
Personal interests we have a feeling of approval or disapproval 
for it, approval being a feeling of joy and pleasure, disapproval 
one of uneasiness, pain or disgust; and secondly, that what 
makes us approve or disapprove actions when so considered 
is simply their tendency to promote the happiness or un- 

appiness (7.e., pleasure or pain) of those, whoever they may 
26, who are affected by the actions in question, directly or 
Indirectly, 

1 Whatever may be the reactions of moralists of the more 
3 evated type, I venture to assert that this account cannot but 
€commend itself at first view to commonsense. ò 
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It may be feared, of course, that this account offers too 
little inducement to be virtuous, and compares in this respect 
unfavourably with other views. ' 

If I tell a youth that he is a composite being, containing, 
beside the natural or animal part of his make-up, a divine 
part, which is reason, and that morality consists in adhering 
to the immutable laws- of reason; or, alternativel, if I tell him 
that the divine part is love, and that morality consists in the 
exercise of love, which may be fanned through the offices of 
religion by the breath of God; if I tell him something like this, 
I indeed give him a powerful incentive to virtue. But the 
Incentive depends on his believing the factual propositions 
I assert. And it does not appear that the religious convictions 
of men are more stable than their moral characters. 

Similarly, if I tell a youth that morality is simply interest 
on the long view; that honesty does not merely happen as 
a matter of fact to be the best policy, but is simply the name 
of what is, in the long run, for economic or theological reasons, 
the agent's own best interest in this world or the next; in this 
case I again provide a powerful incentive to virtue. But again 
its power depends on his believing certain propositions, which 
he taay well come, as a result of experience or other causes, 
to doubt. 

Perhaps it is a safer method to point out just what, as 
a‘matter of observable fact, happens in us when we pass mora 
judgements on the conduct of ourselves and others, and when 
we feci-shame or satisfaction with our own past behaviour, oF 
scruples and obligations with regard to our future behaviour. 
Perhaps it is safer to describe the nature, causes, and effects 
the moral sentiment, as observation shows them to be, an 
leave it to each individual, so instructed, to choose whether he 
shall attach more importance to it than to other sentiments. 
Let him accept morality, if he accepts it, for what it can-be 
ascertained to be; and leave speculations about its supernatura 
or other origins to be treated as a Separate question. 

But, at this point, it will be objected that Hume equally 
asks us to believe certain rather sweeping factual statements 
which many will doubt; and as long as they are doubted his 
Philosophy is not much help in clarifying the nature of the 
choice: between virtue and vice; the only difference is that 
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these propositions are psychological propositions, not pro- 
positions of theology or economics ; and psychology is a highly 
` controversial subject. ; er cs 
e Now, if we look again atthe brief outline I have given of 
the essence of Hume’s theory of! morals, we can see that it 
may be restated in a way that omits the psychological 
propositions. » o^ 
By calling an action virtuous or vicious we mean that when 
we consider it generally and without reference to our own 
personal interests, we approve or disapprove of it, and that 
what makes us approve or disapprove of it, when so considered, 
is simply its tendency to promote the happiness or unhappiness 
of all who may be in any way affected by it. 

: In this restatement we have left out the assertion that 
approval and disapproval are feelings, respectively pleasant and 
unpleasant, and that happiness and unhappiness consist 1n 
pleasure and pain. It is assumed that we know what approval 
and disapproval, happiness and unhappiness are when. we 
meet them in ourselves and others; and it is asserted that the 
approval and disapproval which we call moral" are generalised 
and impersonal attitudes excited by considerations of utility and 
disutility, production of happiness and unhappiness. 3 

It would appear then that the essence of Hume's theory, 
Purged of its psychological element, consists in a plausible and 
Wholesome philosophical contention; that there is a connexion 
between the meanings of the terms "moral", "approval" and 
à disapproval”, “happiness” and “unhappiness”, which makes 
It nonsense to say that an action is morally right or wrong, but 
does not command your disinterested approval or disapproval 
9n grounds of its tendency to promote the happiness or un- 

appiness of those affected by t A t 
._ lt must be confessed, indeed, that Hume often, particularly 
In the Treatise, fails to distinguish the philosophical and 
Psychological elements in his theory, and therefore uses a great 
many psychological arguments to support philosophical 
Propositions. His psychological accounts of the nature and 
Causes of approval and disapproval, happiness and unhappiness 
are defective; and on the philosophical side, as we shall see, 

is analysis of “reason” is unduly narrow. These defects lend 


Some colour to the objections mentioned in the first paragraph ^ 


e 
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of this chapter. But even taken with these defects his theory, 
considered as a theory, is extremely coherent and ingenious. 
When we turn to the Enquiry we find not only a simpler 
and less dubious psychology, bút:also the most convincing 
praises of virtue. The godless’ Epicurean of the eighteenth 
century was not less eloquent on this topic than his prototypes 
of antiquity. Like tlitm he believed that God'is not terrible, 
that the dead feel nothing and that happiness is attainable by 
human intelligence and virtue. Like them he put his con- 
victions into practice in his life and in his death, though 


fortunately the illness that killed him was less painful than the 
gallstones of which Epicurus died. 


» CHAPTER II 


THE SERVITUDE OF REASON 


I. Reason alone never influences action (Treatise Book II, 
Part III, Sect. III; Enquiry Sect. I, and Appendix I). 


Hume has seldom caused more scandal to philosophers than 
when he said that “Reason is, and ought only to be, the slave 
of the passions, and can never pretend to any other office than 
to serve and obey them" (p. 127), and that, as a consequence of 
this, as well as on other grounds, “it is in vain to pretend that 
morality is discovered only by a deduction of reason" (p. 167). 
Had not Socrates said that virtue was knowledge, Plato 
efined justice as a harmony of the passions and desires under 
the direction of reason, and Aristotle, though he had admitted 
that “the understanding itself moves nothing”, added that 
there was something called “the practical understanding", 
Consisting in the direction of desire to that which reason 
Pronounced good, and capable of causing action ? i 
The Stoics had identified virtue and happiness with con- 
ormity to reason, and a long line of Christian thinkers *had 
elieved in “Natural Law” (in the moral sense of "law", 
Which they conceived to be in essence rational and intelligible 
to human reason, and to comprise the fundamental principles 
BE Justice. Of this last-named school, Hooker and Locke were 
. minent and fairly recent examples in Hume's time. — — 
he scandal would have been less had Hume maintained 
that the non-rational source of moral distinctions was in any 
Way supernatural ; that it consisted, for instance, in conscience, 
conceived, as Bishop Butler conceived it, as an intimation from 
Rd Where our true obligations and our true happiness lay; 
a LAE it was the motive of Christian Charity, conceived as 
Motive superior to all others because it was one that man e 
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shared with God, and possessed only by the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. : š 

But Hume said that, on tke contrary, the foundation of 
moral distinctions was a moral sentiment, which was perfectly 
natural in origin, arose assthe result of discoverable psych- 
ological processes, and was actuated in part by objects 
(institutions of property and contract) which were of mans 
own contrivance. ; 

I may add that I find that these contentions of Hume still 
scandalise many of my pupils. ; 

The first argument which Hume üses is that moral judge- 
ments do influence our actions; sometimes, however rarely, 
men do things because it is their duty to do the,n, and in 
opposition to their desires. But, Hume says, reason cannot 
cause or prevent any action, or oppose any passion or desire. 
Therefore reason cannot be the source of moral judgements. 

Let us examine Hume's case for the practical impotence © 

reason, given in Book II, Part III, Sect. III. 
. We must first note that Hume expressly confines the term 
* reason ” to the two branches of the understanding which he 
has studied in Book I of the Treatise, viz., the tracing of abstract 
relations of ideas (demonstrative reasoning) and causal infer- 
ences to matters of fact (reasoning from experience). k 
apply the term reason to anything else is, he says, to spea 
improperly, although we. do often speak thus improperly ° 
something very important, as we shall sec later. à 

H-me first deals briskly and briefly with demonstrative 
reasoning; he thinks “it scarce will be asserted” that th i 
species of [reasoning “alone is ever the cause of any action. 
As its proper province is the world of ideas, and as the Wi. 
always places us in that of realities, demonstration and Mr 
seem upon that account to be totally removed from i i 
another”. He then admits that mathematics, the principal iA 
of demonstrative reasoning, has a use in practical affairs, ly 
almost every art and profession". But this he says !9 Oe 
because it serves to "direct our judgement concerning C4" 
and effects". 

There seem to be two distinct arguments here, 
must sort out and state distinctly. - 

First, when Hume says that ihe proper province of demo? 


which we 
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stration is the world of ideas, whereas the will is concerned with 
realities, I take it he is repeating his valid contention that no 
~ matter of fact can be demonsirated a priori. As Descartes had 
observed, the demonstrations of mathematicians prove only . 
hypothetical propositions; e.g., “if any object is triangular, its 
internal angles will be equal to two right angles". Only ex- 
perience can tell us that a certain object js triangular. From this 
it follows that, since action is always concerned with actual 
Objects, experience as well as deductive reasoning is necessary 
to produce action. Calculations and deductions cannot help us 
without data derived "from experience. So far so good. 
No rationalistic moralist would attempt to deny this. f 

Secoridly, Hume asserts that even if experience provides 
us with the data—say the sums of money I have paid to a 
Certain person, and the goods, with their prices, which I have 
received from him—the calculation which demonstrates the 
difference between the two in terms of money is only of 
Practical interest because of the causes and effects of that 
difference; e. g., the fact that if I do not pay him a sum equal to 
the difference he will sue me at law and provide me with no 
more goods. > 

This second contention of Hume's will seem to some to be 
dubious, Tt might well be asked, is it not precisely the fact that 
the. goods received were worth {10 more than I have paid 
which imposes on me the obligation to pay him £10? Or rather, 
1S not this difference just what we mean by a debt of £10, and 
I$ not the knowledge of this debt just what causes mé; f I am 

Onest, to pay the man £10? ; 

Hume would reply first, that even if we allow that my 
Calculations reveal a peculiar quality in the situation, viz., my 
indebtedness, the effect of this discovery on my actions will 
depend on another and variable factor. The discovery may 
lead me to pay the debt, or it may lead me to leave the country 
9r otherwise evade my creditors ; it would depend, according 
to Hume, on how I felt about this quality, i.e., on its effects on 
me. And second, that the indebtedness itself, as discovered by 
the calculations, is not a moral fact at all. The calculations only 
reveal a certain numerical proportion between the values of the 
pecs received and the sums of money paid; they conclude in 

Proposition of the-form x-y = £10. 'There is no inference ^ 
L a 
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possible from this to the moral proposition “I ought to pay so 
and so £10". 

It is, indeed, possible to use the term “debt” to describe 
a situation such as the calculatiors reveal; in’ that case, “I am 
in debt" only means “I have received more than I have paid”. 
It does not mean “I ought to pay the difference”, any more than 
it means “Well done me; I must hang on to my profit”. The 

moral proposition “Debts ought to be paid" is still to seek. 

It is also possible to use the term “debt” to mean "a sum 0 
money which ought to be paid over”. In that case the moral 
proposition "debts ought to be paid’* is a tautology. But the 
proposition “I am in debt” is no longer the conclusion of my 
calculations. E 

The point at issue here is made by Hume in a celebrated 
passage (Treatise, Book III, Part I, Sect. I, p. 177) 

In every system of morality which I have hitherto met 
with, I have always remarked, that the author proceeds 
for some time in the ordinary way of reasoning, an 
establishes the being of a God, or makes some observa- 
tions concerning human affairs; when of a sudden I am 
surprised to find that instead of the usual copulation ° 
> propositions, zs, and zs not, I meet with no proposition 
that is not connected with an ought, or an ought not. This 
change is imperceptible; but is, however, of the last 
consequence. For as this ought, or ought not, expresses 
Some new relation or affirmation, it is necessary that i 
z&uld be observed and explained; and at the same tim® 
that a reason should be given, for what seems altogether 
inconceivable, how this new relation can be a deductio? 
from others, which are entirely different from it". | 

We may state Hume's general position thus: experienci 
tells us what is, and by inductive inference what probably wil 
be, would be, or would have been; demonstrative reasoning 
traces the connexions between the ideas by which we represent 
in our thought what is or what might be. These are the 0P 

forms of reasoning we have. But “ought” and “ought not” do 
not stand for any such actual or possible existences, nor yet m 
Ways of representing them in our thought. They, therefore» E 
not stand for anything discoverable by reason. to 
We have now largely anticipated Hume’s argument 
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prove that empirical reasoning concerning matters of fact 
cannot by itself move us to action. 
This reasoning he says only disco¥ers the causes and effects 
eof observed or remembered objects. And these discoveries only 
move us to action if the causes “and effects discovered excite 
desire or aversion. This they can only do if they hold out 
a prospect of pleasure or pain. It is, therefore, not the reasoning 
alone, but the desires and aversions excited by its conclusions 
which move us to action. “It can never in the least concern us 
to know that such objects are causes and such others effects, 
if both the causes and effects be indifferent to us". . 
We may note that “the prospect of pain or pleasure" is not 
30 important a link in this argument as Hume supposes. The 
real point is that neither the rational expectation of pleasure 
and pain, or of any other object, can excite us to action, unless 
We feel desire or aversion for it. And the step from expecting 
something to desiring or fearing it is not an inference of reason. 


2. The indirect influence of reason on action (Treatise Book Ii, 
Part III, Sect. IIT) 5 . 

Hume is, however, far from denying that feelings and actions 
can be in any sense reasonable or unreasonable. A passion, or 
the action which it produces, can be called reasonable or 
unreasonable, ‘so far as it is accompanied with some judgement 
Or opinion" (p. 127). This accompanying judgement may 
indirectly influence the action in two ways, he says, either by 
discovering the existence of an object which arouses a passion, 
or by discovering the causes of some state of affairs which we 

€sire, and so showing us how it can be brought about.” 

Thus it is unreasonable to pursue an object, if the evidence 
goes to show that it does not exist; and it is unreasonable to 
Pursue an object by means which experience shows to be 
unlikely to bring it about; but, he says, “where a passion 18 
neither founded on false suppositions, nor chooses means 
Insufficient for the end, the understanding can neither justify 
it nor condemn it. It is not contrary to reason to prefer the 


1 
In the Enquiry (Sect. I, para. 137) Hume seems to allow that moral 
Saruons may be influenced by reason in more varied and complicated 
Eres In order to pave the way for such a sentiment, and give a proper 
Cernment of its object, it is often necessary . . - that . . . nice dis- 


tines O r o 
Inctions be made, just conclusions drawn, distant comparisons formed, 


Complicated relations examined and general facts fixed and ascertained". 
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destruction of the whole world to the scratching of my finger. 
It is not contrary to reason for me to choose my total ruin, to 
prevent the least uneasiness of an Indian, or person wholly 
unknown to me" (p. 128). i 

Hume's wording in thesé passages is, possibly by design, 
such as to cover two distinct kinds of unreasonable action, 
which, however, he does not explicitly distinguish. 

In the first kind, the accompanying judgement or opinion 
is itself reasonable, but the passion or action is nct influenced 
by it. For instance, my reason may, tell me that a certain 
pastime I very much enjoyed in youth will no longer give me 
the same pleasure in middle age, but I may continue,to desire 
that pleasure and pursue it. More frequently, it is some com- 
bination of passions that are not influenced by the sound 
Judgements of reason; as when I “will the end but not the 
means". For instance, I wish to perform all my duties efficiently 
and know that I cannot do so unless I relinquish some of my 
numerous offices, but I am unwilling to relinquish any of them. 

In the second kind the accompanying judgement is itsel 
unreasonable, though the passions and action may be in- 
fluenced by it. For instance, wishing to ascertain my speed in 
the ‘dark, I stop my car under a street-lamp in order to rea 
my speedometer. This is the type of case Hume principally 
seems to have in mind; and it is the former type which Hume 
is often accused, with some justification, of neglecting. But he 
could still say that in both cases all that reason does is to make 
the factual judgement. The passions and actions are either 
influenced by the judgement in the ways he describes, or they 
are not influenced at all. 

Hume later makes the point, which applies only to the 
second kind of unreasonable behaviour, that mistakes of fact 

so far from being the source of all immorality . . - 9'* 
commonly very innocent, and draw no manner of guilt vpon 
the person who is so unfortunate as to fall into them" (Book I, 
Part III, Sect. I, p. 169). : f 

He could also have made the point that in the first kind © 
unreasonable action, the failure of the reasonable judgement te 
modify the action does not of itself make the action wrong. 
It depends on what sort of an action it is. It is foolish, but na 

i morally wrong to continue to seek pleasure where I know Iwi 
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not find it. It is wrong as well as foolish to cling to more offices 
than I can efficiently discharge. ` 
The common'ground of these two points is well brought 
out by Hume in another passage on p. 169: “As the very 
essence of morality is supposed (sc. by the rationalists) to 
consist in an agreement or disagreement to reason, the other 
circumstances, are entirely arbitrary, and»can never bestow on 
any action the character of virtuous or vicious, or deprive it of 
that character”. In short, the rationalist cannot account for the 
difference between foolish and morally bad behaviour. 


3. The influence of "Reason" improperly so-called (Treatise 
Bock II, Part III, Sect. III) 


There is another sense in which passions and actions can 
be called reasonable or unreasonable, which involves, Hume 
thinks, a definite misuse of the term "reason", not merely an 
indirect reference to it. 

There are, he says, certain “calm”, but often "strong", 
passions in us, the operation of which feels very like that of 
reason. 'l'hese passions bave very general objects, are relatively 
permanent through life, and act without producing any sensible 
disturbance in the soul. They are, therefore, confused with 
reason, and when they oppose the more violent and transitory 
Passions, we say that “reason” is curbing passion and con- 
trolling our actions. 

As instances of these calm passions he gives “benevolence 
and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to chiiiren; or 
the general appetite to good and aversion to evil, considered 
merely as such" (p. 129). By good and evil he here means ` 
Pleasure and pain, as is plain from the opening paragraph of 
Book II, Part IIT, Sect. IX “Of the direct passions". 

Now we may agree with Hume that in most cases the 
Operation of such passions is improperly called “reason”, and 
that there is a tendency to use the word in this sense. But there 
i$ a special way in which the calm passions operate, of which 

ume has much to say later, in the description of which the 
term “reason” seems much less improper. At present I shall 
Only notice it briefly in anticipation, and refer to a passage 
(Book III, Part III, Sect. I, p. 279), where he describes the , 
Way in which the partiality of our moral judgements is checked, ^ 
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and considerations of convenience lead us to adopt a general 
impartial standpoint, and to regulate our sentiments by general 
rules. i : : 
It is natural, he says, that oür feelings of approval and 
disapproval should be stronger in proportion as we are nearer 
in place and time to the action, or personally interested in it, 
or personally attached*to the persons affected by it. But we 
find that, since these personal factors are constantly changing, 
and are frequently contrary to those of other people with 
whom we wish to converse or deal, a. most disagreeable and 
inconvenient confusion and contradiction arises if we adheré 
to such partial judgements; this discovery calls into, play the 
calm passion of the dislike of evil, i.e., discomfort, as such. 


Secking for an alternative standard of judgement, we find 
that another calm, regular and general passion provides one; 
that is sympathy, or the general liking for human happiness— 
and, indeed, animal happiness—as such. Consequently, to 
a certain extent we adopt a general point of view in our mora 
judgements, and annex the terms "right" and “wrong”, etc., to 
conduct beneficial to whoever may be affected by it, whether 


near or remote from ourselves, known or unknown, friendly 
or unfriendly to us. 


Now it seems to me that this tendency to judge impartially 
and in accordance with general rules, this tendency to avo! 
contradiction, disagreement and confusion, this aversion to the 
arbitrar, the personal and the subjective, is something which 
it is'hot improper to call “reason”. Tt is very like what Kant 
called practical reason, the subordination of our maxims 
universal laws; and it is also like that correction by "genera 
rules," which Hume had himself allowed to play a large part 1? 
those inferences with regard to matters of fact, which he now 
speaks of as one of the provinces of "reason" in the proper 
sense. 

n If it be once granted that this is a proper use of the term 
reason", then there is a form of reasoning with regard 
Which Hume's objections to the influence of reason on conduci 
and moral judgement are not intended to apply. Reason, 10 i pi 
sense, is not concerned with truth and falsehood, probability 
and improbability, except incidentally. It is concerned wit 


e 
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order and confusion, harmony and conflict, constancy and 
inconstancy. 

Passions and ‘actions, as Hume rightly observes (p. 167) 

are not the sort of things tc which such terms as “truth” and 
“falsehood”, etc., are applicable ; such terms are applicable only 
to propositions and beliefs. But they are the sort of things to 
which such terms as “order” and “confusion”, “harmony” and 
"conflict", “constancy” and "inconstancy" apply, as Hume 
himself admits. Reason, in this sense, is not something distinct 
from passion and desire, it is simply a kind of ordering of the 
passions and desires under the prevalence of certain of those 
that are calm and general. There is, therefore, no difficulty in 
Seeing hów it can influence conduct. And Hume admits that 
it does to a certain extent influence conduct. —— 
. Finally, reason, in this sense, does, according to Hume, 
include the regulation by general rules of those sentiments 
which the terms “ought” and "ought not" serve to express. 
Indeed, he says, the proper use of moral terms is to express 
those sentiments when so regulated; therefore reason, in this 
Sense, is directly concerned with the making of valid moral 
Judgements. 

We must, therefore, ask ourselves carefully, before 
quarrelling with Hume’s doctrine of the servitude of reason, 
whether we differ from him in believing that demonstrative or 
inductive reasoning is the source of moral judgements and can 

€ a cause of action, in which case our difference will be one of 
Substance and fact, or whether we disagree with hinfonly on 
à terminological question, because we think that the regulation 
9f sentiments by general rules in the interests of harmony and 
Constancy is part of what is normally and properly meant by the 
term “reason”. 


4. Challenge to Rationalists (Treatise Book III, Part I, Sect. I; 
Enquiry, Appendix I) as 

,,, Hume issues a challenge first to those who maintain that 
there are eternal fitnesses and unfitnesses of things" which are 
IScoverable by demonstration and impose an obligation on all 
tational beings, including the Deity; “show me", says Hume, 
What these relations of fitness and unfitness are" (pp. 166, 
167, 173); and secondly, to those who assert that virtue and ^ 


« 


^ 


^ 
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vice consist in some empirical features which can be observed 
or inferred in certain actions, e.g., wilful murder; "show me 
what these features are" (p. 177). - 

The first challenge, actually addressed to such philosophers . 
as Locke, Price and Clarke; but chiefly noteworthy for the 
valiant attempt which Kant made to meet it, occupies the 
greater part of the section. It is aimed at the kind pf rationalism 
prevalent in Hume's time. : 

Hume points out that any answer must satisfy two 
requirements. 4 

First, the relations must hold only “betwixt internal actions 
and external objects”. If they held also between “external 
objects”, then inanimate things would be capable of virtue and 
vice; if they held within the mind, then we “might be guilty 
of crimes in ourselves, and independent of our situation with 
regard to the universe”. Hume says he cannot think what these 
relations can be, which require always that one term should be 
a passion or volition in the mind, the other an external situa- 
tion, and which can never hold between contents of a single 
mind, or between external objects alone. 

For instance, he says, what is the relation which exists 
between the will of a parricide and the external situation in 
which he acts, but is not present in the case of a sapling that 
outgrows and kills the parent tree from which it sprung? 
We feel inclined, of course, to say that the difference is that the 
parricide knows that his victim is his father, but the sapling 
does noé- But Hume would undoubtedly reply that the relation 
which makes an action virtuous or vicious cannot merely be 


‘that the agent knows what the external situation is; for this 


relation of knowledge is present alike in cases of virtuous, 
vicious and indifferent actions..It must be some specific kin 
of knowledge; and if you say that it is knowledge of the 
rightness or wrongness of the action you argue in a circle, 
defining right and wrong in terms of the knowledge of right 
and wrong. 

The second requirement, Hume thinks, is even more 
difficult to fulfil. The relations produced in answer must ae 
only be evidently the same to the understanding of any ration? 
being; it must also be obligatory on the will of any rationa 


‘being to shape his actions so as to preserve or avoid them, 
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actually do what is "fitting" and avoid what is "unfitting". 
This necessary connexion between'a certain relation of things 
and the will Hume thinks it will be impossible to discover. 
. Hume’s statement of this requirement (p. 174) is marred 
by the fact that he assunfes that,“‘a is obliged to do x ina 
situation y means: "The perception of the situation y, or 
certain features of it, causes a to do x”. This analysis is 
doubtful, Nevertheless, the point is otherwise a good one. 
lt is one thing to show that a certain action would have a 
certain peculiar relation to a certain situation if we did it; 
it is another to show that therefore we ought to do it. 
. The difficulty is the same whether we say that the relation 
1s a mysterious abstract *fttingness", or whether we say that 
it is that the action would increase human happiness. The 
question has still to be answered, “Why do what is fitting ?" or 
“Why increase human happiness >» It is the old difficulty, 
which we have already considered, of the logical step from an 
is" or “is not" (or "would be" or “would not be") 
Proposition, to a proposition with an “ought” init. — 
The second challenge, addressed to those who think that 
morality consists in some matter of fact, or empirical feature, 
discoverable to the understanding, is shortly put on p. 177. 
“Take any action allowed to be vicious; w ilful murder, for 
instance. Examine it in all lights, and see if you can find 
that matter of fact or real existence, which you call 


vice. . . . In which ever way you take it, you find only 
litions and thoughts. . . - 


certain passions, motives, VO E 
The vice entirely escapes you, aS long as you consider 
the objects. You can never find it till you turn your 
reflection into your own breast, and find a sentiment of 
disapprobation. L 


The technique is the same as that which Hume used with 


regard to the causal relation, The vice and the necessary 

connexion alike escape you, so long as you consider the objects. 
ou find them when you look into the mind, in the fornì of 

a feeling. With these comments, I am content to leave, 

Re two challenges to the reader, to take up or not as he 
eases. 


0 


En 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ARTIFICIALITY OF JUSTICE 
(Treatise Book III, Part II) 


1. Nature, convention and the moral sentiment 


BEFORE giving a detailed account of the moral sentiment, 
Hume thought it wise to storm the most cherished stronghold 
of his opponents, the idea of “ justice". 
His opponents were of two kinds; those who maintained 
that the principles of justice, being plainly independent of 
utility and interest (fiat justitia, ruat caelum) must be "natura 
laws"; and those who maintained that they were founded on 
a “social contract” and therefore, though artificial, not a matter 
of sentiment. : 
Both, Hume says, are mistaken. The principles of justice 
are, indeed, founded on artifices, and are therefore not “natural 


ye But they are not founded on any contract, since the 
eeping of contracts is itself one of the principles of justice. 
hich command 


hey are founded on customary conventions W. 
Our approbation because of their utility. — . 
; his does not commit Hume to the view that all morality 
" (ie for virtues other than justice are, he says, useful 
independently of any conventions, and these may be called 

Natural virtues". 

E efore giving his account of justice H 
preliminary account of the moral sentiment ( 


Part I, Sect. II). i 2$ 
First, he tells us in general, what sort of sentiment it is; 
al an unpleasant feeling 


pal is a pleasant, and disapprov: S 

(p. 178). “The impressions by which good or evil is known, are 

pene but particular pains or pleasures" (p. 179). But, he 
serves, “under the term pleasure, we comprehend sensations ^ 


ume gives a brief 
Treatise Book LII, 
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which are very different from each other" (p. 180). He gives 
as instances the pleasure derived from a good piece of music 
and the pleasure derived from a good bottle of wine. Both the 
music and the wine are “good” zimply because they produce 
pleasure; but the different qualitizs of the pleasures are marked 
by the more specific terms of approval we bestow; we call the 
wine “of a good flavour”, the music harmoniqus". 

As these two pleasures differ from one another, so does 
moral approval differ from either. It is the peculiar pleasure 
caused by the character or sentiments of a person, wlien these 
are “considered in general, without reference to our particular 
interest". 

These different pleasures, he adds, may oppose one another 
and may often be confounded one with another; but they do 
not wholly destroy one another and remain distinguishable to 
careful reflection. Thus, just as personal enmity may make it 
difficult, but not impossible, to appreciate the beauty of an 
enemy's singing voice, so it makes it difficult, but not im- 
possible, to approve of his moral virtues; or alternatively, the 
beauty of a man's singing voice may make it difficult, but never 
impossible, to disapprove of his moral vices (p. 180). So much 
forthe general nature of the moral sentiment. 

Secondly, Hume tells us in what way moral judgements are 
founded on it. The moral Judgement consists in having the feeling. 
“We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it pleases; 
but in feeling that it pleases after such a particular manner, 
we in efect feel that it is virtuous” (p. 179). 

"I'his statement is of fundamental importance and gives the 
lie to misinterpretations of Hume’s doctrine which are very 
common. Hume does not say that “the action « is virtuous 
means "'the action x causes pleasure by the thought of it to al 
or most men". He says that “the action x is virtuous” simply 
expresses the sentiment of approval which the speaker feels 
when he thinks of x in a certain manner. ; 

Often, of course, we use such expressions to voice feelings 
that are not genuine moral sentiments, not generalised an! 
purged of personal interest; but in such cases we Spe 
improperly, and do not make genuine moral judgements. 

So much for what Hume tells us here of the moral sentiment. 
` The questions he defers are; what features of the characters 
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and sentiments of persons cause these feelings of pleasure and 
pain on a general survey ? and, how ‘do they do so? ‘The answers 
to a certain extent emerge as his aecount of justice proceeds. 
The answer to the first question is "their utility", the answer 
to the second question is "byssynipathy". 

We may now turn to Hume's account of the artificial 


virtues of justice. , 


2. The general argument for the artificiality of justice (‘Treatise 
Book III, Part II, Sect. I) 

Hume starts by offering a complicated general proof of the 
artificiality of justice. This argument may be briefly summarised 
as follows. 
. What we approve of and. call virtuous or good in an action 
is always the motive or motives which we presume it to reveal. 
There must, therefore, be a motive or motives capable of 
impelling men to perform all actions which we call virtuous, 
including just actions. This motive cannot be the desire to be 
virtuous, for this motive presupposes the existence of 
Virtue, i.e., of motives of which we approve. (To say that the 
motive we approve of is always the desire to do that action of 
whose motive we approve is to commit an obvious vicious 
circle.) 

But if we take just acts singly w 
such that no normal human motive would impel a man to do 
them. On the other hand we can find motives for the preserva- 
tion of the general system of justice, as a form of reciprocal 
behaviour according to rules. But such a.system is plainly 
Something artificial, set up by some convention or agreement 
among men, or devised by one man or set of men, and forced 
upon others. i 

Just actions then are only virtuous because they are in 
accordance with the system, which is artificial; their virtuous- 
Dess arises from the contrivances of man, without which they 
Would often not be virtuous, often impossible. ' x 

‘This argument is of special interes k 
Which is alleged by many eminent mo 1 
Contained in its first two premisses. Certain contemporary 


Philosophers, for instance, Sir David Ross in “The Right and 
the Good", and Mr. E. F. Carritt in “Theory of Morals”, 


e often find them to be 
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draw a distinction between the “rightness” and the “moral 
goodness” of an action. They say that [the latter is dependent 
on the motive of the action, whereas the former is not. Thus 
an act can be right, without being morally good, or morally 
good, without being right.-A raan for instance may pay his 
debts, which is right, from fear of going to prison, which is 
a motive of no morabvalue; and a man may be carried away 
by his zeal to fulfil a promise to his dead father, and so ruin 
his son’s prospects, which is wrong, though his motive gives 
the action moral worth. 

These philosophers would admit that for any action to be 
obligatory or right, there must be some motive capable of 
impelling the agent to do it; otherwise it would be impossible, 
and therefore could not be obligatory. But, they would say; 
there is no vicious circle involved in supposing that the motive 
may be in some cases, and could be in any case, the desire to 
do a is right, since right is not defined in terms of motives 
at all. 

Now I agree with these philosophers that when we call an 
act right, just, obligatory or a duty, we are not saying anything 
about the agent’s motives, Right acts ought to be done however 
we'are feeling, and not only when we happen to be full of pure 
motives. But I would also agree with Hume that the rightness 
of the act must be a characteristic which appeals to some 
normal human motive. Otherwise we should have no reason 
to wish men to behave rightly, and no reason to expect that 
they evér would unless it happened to be to their-interest to 
do so in a particular case. X 

The philosophers in question say that rightness is something 
unique and undefinable which we “intuite”. It is either said t° 
be an intuitable relation of abstract "fittingness" between ae 
and situations, or defined in terms of an intuitable predicamen 
of "obligedness" in which men find themselves. Hume ye 
tightly ask them how the consciousness of such a relation E 
predicament could influence the will. Why bother abou 
fittingness or obligation ? d 

Hume could perfectly well do as Mill later did, and 
justice to the valid distinction between the right and t B 
morally good, by defining a right act as a useful act, and i 
morally good act as one done from a desire to be useful, 0 
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some other motive which usually leads to useful actions. And 
it is easy to see, he maintains, what normal human motives 
prompt us to do and approve of useful actions; 7.e., self-interest 
and sympathy. ; ; 
" Hume’s next step is to show. that no motive in human 
nature is capable of impelling us to all the acts which we call 
. Just, considered singly and in themselves.. 

A just act is not always to the agent’s own interest; therefore 
the motive cannot be self-love. Hume, indeed, considers this 
Suggestion to be too absurd to require long consideration 


(p. 187). The suggestion that the motive is regard to the public 


interest is more plausible and receives more consideration. _ 

Hume takes the example of repaying a loan. Such an act is 
not necessarily to the public interest; the. debtor might be 
likely to use the sum more profitably to the public than would 
the creditor; nor is it always the force of the action as a possible 
example to others, and therefore a contribution to public 
Security, which provides the incentive of which we approve ; 
for theloan and its repayment may both be secret, and stipulated 
to be such in the terms of the loan (p. 187). Finally (pp. 187-88), 
Hume roundly denies that there is in human minds “any such 
Passion as the love of mankind as such, independent of perscnal 
qualities, of services, or of relation to ourself”. — A 

Lest the reader be tog much shocked by this assertion 
Hume hastens to say that there is, however, such a thing as 
.Sympathy", as a result of which “there is no human, and, 
indeed, no sensible creature, whose happiness or misury does 
Dot in some measure affect us". 

This is the first mention of this important force of sympathy 
9n which his whole account of the moral sentiment in the 
Treatise is to be founded. And the particular point here made 

10 its favour is important. If the principles of morality be 
founded entirely on human love of human beings as such, all 
behaviour towards animals, or indeed angels, is as such morally 
Indifferent. The same conclusion would follow if all morality 
Were based on human conventions or contracts, to which 
animals and angels are not parties, unless the treatment of 
ae were included in the terms of the agreement between 

en, 

But on Hume’s view there are natural virtues, independent 


v 


^ 
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of conventions, and founded on sympathy alone; these virtues 
cover our treatment of non-human sensible beings. Only the 
principles of justice are founded on human conventions and 

"cover only our treatment of other human beings. Animals 
have no rights to property cr the opservance of contracts; but 
it is a virtue to be kind to them.! 


Finally Hume says, private benevolence cannot be the . 


motive; a just act is not always to the interest of the persons 
affected by it, still less is it always to the interest of those whom 
the agent loves best (p. 188). 

Hume concludes: that since just acts are not naturally and 
in themselves to be desired for any reason, it must be by some 
artifice of education and convention that we come tu attach 50 
much importance to them (p. 189). à 

“In order to avoid giving offence” Hume adds certain 
important observations, which anticipate his future arguments 
(p. 190). In saying that the sense of justice is not natural, he 


only means that it is artificial; he does not deny that it 15 ' 


natural in the sense of springing from the normal and character- 
istic workings of the human mind. “Man is an inventive 
species”, and the inventions which give rise to justice 
are-the obvious remedies for his natural predicament. It is not, 


therefore, improper, Hume says, to call the principles of justice 
“Laws of Nature". 


1 
3. The utility of justice and how it was discovered (Treatise 
Bonk III, Part IT, Sect. II; Enquiry, Sect. III) 


‘Hume now proceeds to his positive exposition of the founda- 
tions of justice. He begins by asking the following question; 

` how are “the rules of justice established by the artifice of men ' 
(p. 199). 3 
To answer this question Hume has to explain two things: 
first, what the motive is that prompts men to establish rules ° 


justice and observe them, and secondly, how that motive came 
to be operative, which it could never have been unless men 


1The distinction between sympathy, which extends to all sentient ber 
and specifically human fellow feeling is not made in the Enquiry. ae d 
the original sentiment on which morality is founded is more often C^ i 
"the sentiment of humanity" than "sympathy", and no psychologic 
account of it in terms of the natural attraction between the idea of a pass" 
and the passion itself is offered. 


rs) 
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had somehow perceived the advantages which justice would 
confer (p. 192). 

'The first of these two problems is the more important. 
. Itis a genuinely philosophical problem; the question at issue 
is not the historical or psychological question, what motives 
do in fact lead actual men to perform actual just acts ? To 
this the answer is plainly sometimes ore motive, sometimes 
another; it is rather, to what motive do we mean to appeal 
when we recommend an action by calling it just? 

'The second problem, how men came to perceive the 
advantages of justice, is, on the other hand, an anthropological 
question, and Hume is to be congratulated, considering the 
paucity of anthropological data in his day, on suggesting a 
plausible answer (experience in family life), and avoiding to 
a great extent the extravagances of speculative anthropology 
into which most previous exponents of conventionalist theories 
of justice and political obligation had fallen. The “State of 
Nature” and the “Original Contract”, or “Social Contract", so 
dear to Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, as wellas the “GoldenAge” 
of the poets, are, in Hume's view, only convenient fictions. 

The original motive to the establishment and observance 
of justice is, according to Hume, the desire for the matezial 
prosperity and personal security which only society can confer 
(p. 191). A man has many meeds, food, clothing and housing, 
all difficult to obtain. By himself he lacks the power and 
ability to satisfy these needs and protect himself against his 
natural enemies. Society, by the conjunction of forves, „the 
partition of employments and mutual succour, compensates 
for these infirmities. à 

There are, however, certain features of man's nature which 
are obstacles to the formation and preservation of society 
(p. 192); these disruptive forces are the “selfishness and 


Confined generosity” of men, which passions are worked upon 


by the scarcity and easy transferability of those goods the supply 
ing. Each man loves 


of which society is so useful in increasing. a 
himself better than anyone else, next best his own family and 
friends, only third best his "neighbours". He, therefore, tends 
to grab what he can for himself and his friends, and to induce 
others to help him in supplying himself with goods, but refuse 
to help them in return. : 

x : 
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But he soon discovers that this behaviour defeats its own 
ends by disrupting society, and that the prosperity of himself 
and his friends can best be preserved if all members of society 
observe a set of rules déterminixg the distribution and trans- 
ference of property and the keeping of promises, which is all 


that Hume undesstands to be comprised under the principles 


of “justice”. so » 

This view of the purpose of the principles of justice, though 
by no means original, is of the greatest importance. If we accept 
it, we place ourselves at once on the opposite side of the fence 
to that perennial school of cynical philosophers who hold that 
nothing can contain the “selfishness and confined generosity of 
men". Principles of justice, they say, so far from being designed 


and in what way do they put them into effect ? They learn these 
lessons in the family (p. 192); and they put them into effect 
by-convention or agreement (not contract) just as two men 
row together in a boat by agreement, without any exchange 9 
promises (p. 195). 1 

The family is a miniature Society which is natural and not 
artificial. It arises as a result of the instinctive mutual affection 


promise-keeping (p. 198). Their concern for the welfare 9 
each other and the children (as well as themselves) leads them 
largely to observe these rules and to enforce them on the 
children by means of their Superior strength and power. The 
keeping of them becomes to a large extent habitual with the 
children, who, as they grow up, observe the benefits of keepin 
them and the ill-effects of neglecting them. 


9 
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Since the family is a natural miniature society, indispensable 
to the survival of the human species, and since it provides the 
experience necessary to suggest the advantages of justice and 

«of wider societies, Hume infers that men can never have existed 

anywhere for any considerable tirme in “that savage state which 
precedes society", and probably have always everywhere been 
to some exteat social (p. 198). The lone savage, existing in 
Hobbes' state of war of all against all, is an abstraction who 
could scarce have been born or survived to maturity; and 
Society and justice were not the inventions of the a priori 
reasoning of some brilliant pioneer, but the common inferences 
of all men from experience. 

Hume's account of the agreement by which men put these 
lessons into effect is plausible. When each perceives that to 
abide by the rules of justice would be for the benefit of all, and 
makes clear his intention of doing so as long as the others do 
likewise, justice becomes established. Each successful ‘per- 
formance of it encourages others to take the plunge and trust 
that their fellows will play their part. Hume is clearly right in 
Saying that there is such a process, and that it is not the same 
as a contract. . 

Promise-keeping is merely a special case of this process. 
Each makes clear to each the following intention, "I propose 
to say I promise when I am willing that if I do not perform the 
action I shall never be trusted again, so long as you use the 
Words with the same meaning". This is the agreement on 
Which the sanctity of promises is founded, according to Hume. 
It is impossible therefore that the sanctity of promises can be 
the foundation of all agreements. An agreement is a familiar 
and intelligible process. A natural ean of promises is an 
unintelligible myste . 220, 224). j 

We oe Felecia te on Hume’s view, as the 


"It seems to me that, though Hume is right in'saying that particular agree- 
Ments, such as the agreement to adopt certain rules for the distril ERE 
Property, are artificial, there may yet be some common instinctive founda- 
tion of all agreements. There seem to be instinctive pene nent among 
animals; two horses instinctively stand head to tail, so that the tail o E q 
Protects the head of the other from the flies. It is possible a an insi Ter 
i men leads them, when faced with a common difficulty or ue , to adop 

a general co-operative attitude to one another, by which eac! capres o 
8 Willingness to play his part in some joint action or other, on the. 
Supposition that the other will do likewise. 1 
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manifestation by two or more persons of a-common intention, 
in which each intends to perform the same or complementary 
actions so long as the other or óthers do likewise. 

So much for Hume’s account wf “the manner in which the 
rules of justice are establishtd by the artifice of men”. The 
motive of self-intesest, enlightened by the experience of family 
life, leads men to forn? agreements in order to obtain security : 
and prosperity. 

4. The "moral beauty" of justice 


Hume's next question is, For whet reasons we “attribute 
to the observance and neglect of these rules a moral beauty and 
deformity”. He answers this question briefly on p. 203. The 
cause is the force of sympathy. 

The thought of the benefits and evils that result for men 
from the observance and neglect of these rules in the vast 
majority of cases produces by sympathy feelings of pleasure 
and uneasiness. The essence of the properly moral judgement, 
as Hume is going to show when he treats of the natural virtues, 
is that it is the expression of a sympathetically induced pleasure 
or uneasiness, arising from the contemplation of a character 9n 
motive in abstraction from considerations of the contemplator S 
own particular irterésts, Our sympathetically induced approval 
and disapproval of justice and injustice therefore perfectly 
explain the moral beauty and def drmity which we attach to 
them respectively. 


5. Justice and self-interest 


(Treatise Book IIT, Part II, Sects.VI and VII; Enquiry Sect. 
IX, Part IT) 

There are two objections to Hume's views which I wish 
to consider. The first is that Hume implies that the “natural 
obligation to justice, founded on self-interest, requires a” 
"inflexible observance of the rules of justice" (pp. 233735): 
He implies that it is always, in the long run, really to the 
interest of the agent to act justly. 

The main argument Hume gives to prove this is that only 
by such inflexible observance can society be preserved, OP 
which the interests of every individual depend. 

But it has often been objected to this that what is most e 

| the interest of any given individual is that others should aC 


N 
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justly and he alone, or with a chosen gang, act as he pleases. 


The Greek Sophists maintained that this was what an absolute 
despot could and did do. He could,secure all the advantages 
,of justice by either concealing his own injustice, or forcibly 
restraining others from imitating it. Plato, in the “Republic”, 
puts the position concretely by endowing’ his tyrant with a 
magic ring which makes him invisible at will. 

Now Plato sought to prove the fallacy of this contention by 
showing thatj ustice was the natural and healthy condition of 
the individual soul as well as of the State. To Hume no such 
answer is open. There is nothing in the nature of the soul that 
prompts it to justice, save the intelligence that discovers the 
conventions necessary for preserving society. And that same 
intelligence can teach a man how to exploit them to his own 
advantage. j 

The passage where Hume most explicitly seeks to prove 
that honesty always pays the agent is Enquiry Sect. IX, Part II, 
para. 233. The honest man, he says, besides the pleasures of 
a good conscience and reputation, “has the frequent satisfaction 
of seeing knaves, with all their pretended cunning and abilities, 
betrayed by their own maxims; while they purpose to cheat 
With moderation 4nd secrecy, a tempting incident occurs, náture 
is frail, and they give in to the snare; whence they can never 
extricate themselves, without a total loss of reputation, and 
Orfeiture of all future trust and confidence with mankind”. 

his is true enough, but hardly meets the objection. Allay 
je nscience with a drug and avoid mistakes, and the diffculty 
S met, 
But Hume has more to say, which I think implies at least 
one valid answer to our objection: : 

‘In a view to pleasure, wh D 

unbought satisfaction of conversation, society, study, even 

* health and the common beauties of nature . - - and the 

feverish empty amusements of luxury and expense’. © 
. Now the pleasures of conversation and society have a more 
rect connexion with the principles of justice than Hume 
nywhere explicitly recognises. They depend on open friendly 
Intercourse with one’s fellow men; as soon as I have a secret 
to'keep or any need to force men to act against their will, these _ 
Pleasures are lost. At once I go about with a bridle on my - 


at comparison between the 
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tongue and my hand on the hilt of my sword, I am back in 
Hobbes' "state of nature". And every time I act unjustly this 
is the state I am in. For I am acting as other men do not wish 
me to behave (we all wish others to be just), and must either ; 
conceal my behaviour or force their acquiescence. This open 
fearless intercourse‘ with our fellows is surely more precious 
than any of the materiaFgains which dishonesty can win for us. 


6. Justice and the public interest (Treatise Book TII, Part Il, 
Sect. VI) 


The second objection I wish to consider is that Hume is 
emphatic that the “moral” obligation to justice, founded. on 
sympathy and public utility, also requires an “inflexible 
observance” of the rules of justice (pp. 233-35). But surely 


it can be shown that certain acts of injustice are in fact more - 


beneficial to all concerned than the opposite act. ! 

Take Hume's example: “Here are two persons who dispute 
for an estate; of whom one is rich, a fool and a bachelor; the 
other poor, a man of sense and has a numerous family". Public 
interest plainly requires, on these data, that the estate be 
secured to the latter. 

Hume answers that the rich fool may nevertheless be the 
legal owner; and since property and the rules for its transfer- 
ence are conventions necessary for the existence © 
society, it is really to the public interest that the estate be 
secured to him, 

The objector will reply; “Since the rules of property are 
only accepted on account of their utility, surely they woul 
be more useful if they were only adhered to when it is more 
useful to do so, and broken when it is not. Provided the rule 
prescribe what is useful in the majority of cases, and s 
observed in the majority of cases, society will not 
imperilled". uid 

-Hume replies that such loose and flexible rules bU 
never serve the purpose. Loose rules are indeed useful are 
appropriate for a wide field of private and public con Fes 
for dress, diet, conversation, entertainment of friends, hend 
recreation, etc. But "were men to take the liberty of aE 
with regard to the laws of society, as they do in every as 
affair (/.e., make exceptions to rules on particular consideratio 
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-. this would produce an infinite confusion in human 
society, and the avidity and partiality of men, would 
quickly bring disorder into the world, if not restained by some 
general and inflexible principles” (pp. 233-34). In matters of 
»vital common interest we must have universal and inflexible 
rules, universal because the’interests are common, inflexible 
because the passions excited are so strong and partial that men 
cannot be trusted to draw exceptions judiciously in the common 
interest. 

Hume does not deny that particular acts of injustice often 
in fact turn out to the benefit of all concerned. But he does 
deny that it is possible to form a system or pattern of social 
conventions which combines these particular benefits with the 
general benefits of a stable and orderly society. And the latter 
is far more important. Either you have inflexible rules governing 
certain matters or you have confusion. If you have inflexible 
rules, the advantages of occasional unjust acts must be foregone. 

The very form of Hume’s social conventions implies 
inflexibility. Each agrees always to behave in a certain way, 
so long as everyone else always does the same. No one trusts 
others, or even himself (p. 237), to draw judicious exceptions 
in the heat of the moment. 1 : e 

If a man has done an unjust act which has in fact conferred 
teat benefits on his country, we may presumably be glad he 
did it. But our approval i$ not that generalised approval which 
18 properly moral, and we are not prepared to recommend 
the act as a model for imitation. A good instance 1s the act of 
the Athenian statesman Themistocles who secretly revealed 
the position and plans of the Greek fleet to the Persian enemy. 

"he Persians as a result attacked the Greek fleet and were 
disastrously defeated. But can we be sure Themistocles was 
Dot partly moved by hope of Persian favour in the event of 
à Persian conquest, and can we trust others to imitate his 
Sxample without being misled by that motive to do it when the 
Chances of a victory for their own side are insufficient ? 

Hume does, however, lay himself open to a misunder- 
Standing; sometimes he speaks of “inflexible rules", sometimes 
of “inflexible observance of the rules”. Now a rule may be in 
à sense "flexible", even if it is inflexibly observed ; Mone 
Contain-a number of explicit or implicit qualifying clauses, - 
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indicating the sort of cases to which it is not meant to apply. 
And I think it is plain that the principles of justice, both legal 
and moral, are of this kind. p 

Suppose I have promised to dine with a friend, and a guest 
in my house is dangerously ill and’ I-cannot leave him without: 
grave risk. My friend is not on the telephone, and I have no 
means of asking him to release me from my promise. Does 
anyone regard himself fis party to a social agreenient requiring 
him to keep his promise in such a case?. We all know that 
such exceptions are tacitly provided for in the rule that 
promises should be kept. If I stay withthe sick man I have not 
broken the rule; I have interpreted it correctly. 1 

Again, suppose a friend is dangerously ill in my house. 
The wires are down, the roads impassable from snow. Here 
is a bottle of medicine which will save his life, left in my house 
by a previous visitor. Is it theft to use the medicine, however 
valuable? Surely not; the principles of private property tacitly 
provide for such exceptions. And if the owner of the medicine 
subsequently sued me at law, it would be open to the courts 
to mark a technical offence, but dismiss the charge as trifling 
under the probation of offenders act.! 

The principles of justice are themselves “flexible”, though 
the observance of them should be “inflexible”, 


¢ 


rs 


pA he 
; The “Aexibility” of legal procedure, under the guiding principle of 1 


public interest, is recognised by Hume in Enquiry, Appendix III, para. 259° 


© . CHAPTER IV? 
SYMPATHY AND THE NATURAL VIRTUES 
(Treatise Book IIT, Part II, Sect. I; Enquiry, Appendix IT) 


1. The psychology of the moral sentiment 
ACCORDING to Hume the sentiments of moral approval and 
disapproval influence the will and sometimes determine us to 
action; they must therefore be species of pleasure and pain. 
For “the chief spring or actuating principle of the human 
mind is pleasure or pain". 
_ Pleasure and pain give rise to the various “direct passions", 
ie. “desire and aversion, grief and joy, hope and fear"; we 
feel grief or joy when the pleasure or pain is actual or certain 
to become actual, desire and aversion when it is in our power 
to achieve or to avoid it, hope or fear when it is merely probable, 
and the mind wavers between belief and disbelief in its 
existence (Treatise Book 4I, Part II, Sect. IX, p. 148 ff.)- 

The objects which cause or are expected to cause pleasure 
Or pain may be connected either with ourselves or with others. 
In the former case they cause also the “indirect” passions 
Of pride or humility (i.e. shame), in the latter case those of 
love or hatred. 

val are distinct species of 


' Moral approval and disappro 
pleasure and pain; the sort that arises from the survey of mental 


qualities in ourselves or others. All this Hume has said before. 

It follows, he now points out, that moral approval and dis- 

approval must always be accompanied by pride or humility or 
love or hatred, as we find them in fact to be. 

_, Itis only, Hume repeats (p. 272); “qualities and characters", 

durable principles of the mind”, which are properly speaking 

Virtuous or vicious, not individual actions. The latter are only 

~ styled virtuous or vicious in as far as they are indications of 
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such "durable principles", which alone can actuate the moral 
sentiment. : , 

The question is, therefore, Hume Says, to discover the 
causes of the pleasure and pain, pride and Shame, love and 
hatred which we feel on the mere sürvzy of the durable qualities * 
and characters of men's minds. ^ : 

The answer, he says, is sympathy. All men are capable, in 
varying degrees of the same human feelings; and’“when I see 
the effects of passion in the voice and gesture of any person, 
my mind immediately . . . forms such a lively idea of the 
passion as is presently converted into the passion itself. In like 
manner, when I perceive the causes of any emotion, my mind 
is conveyed to the effects and is actuated with a like emotion 
(p. 272). This is the mechanism of sympathy. The idea of any 
passion or feeling tends to pass into that very feeling itself, 
particularly if it is a lively idea, or belief. 

Hume does not mean by "sympathy" a mysterious intuitive 
power of perceiving what is going on in someone else's mind. 
"No passion of another discovers itself immediately to the 
mind. We are only sensible of its causes or effects" (p. 273). 

This sympathy, Hume claims to have already shown, is the 
only: explanation of our approval and disapproval of justice 
and injustice; it ig also he thinks the Principal cause of our love 
of the beautiful in most cases. It is the tendency to produce 
happiness, not necessarily our own, which makes us esteem 
the objects we call beautiful and the artificial systems of 
justice, modesty and good manners. Our concern for the 
happiness of others who are not necessarily our friends, can 
arise only from sympathy (p. 274). “We have no such extensive 
concern for society, but from Sympathy" (p. 275). f 

Surely then it is probable that sympathy is the cause Re 
those other virtues and vices, whose pleasant and unplea aa 
consequences, unlike those of justice and injustice, are eviden 
in each individual case, those other virtues and vices, TR 
feelings towards which are generally admitted to be so li 
those we have for beauty and ugliness. 


T P 3 : r 
My first criticism of this argument is that it repeats, A 
reasons that are not clear, the error we have already noticec; 


*p.p. 173 ff. 
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i.e. the view that only motives and qualities of character, not 
acts considered in themselves, are the proper objects of moral 
judgements. Acts} he says, are only relevant as indications of 
character. F AG z 

The reason here given is that qualities of character are 
sufficiently “durable” to actuate the moral/sentiment, acts are 
not. But why,is the moral sentiment oxly actuated by durable 
objects? We are not told. Hume could more plausibly have 
said that only qualities of character, or acts deemed to be 
evidence of them, are closely enough connected with the person 
of the agent to actuate the indirect passions of pride and 
humility, love and hatred. He could then have admitted that 
acts in themselves could produce approval and disapproval 
because of their pleasant or unpleasant effects (ie. their 
rightness or wrongness), but that only the qualities of character, 
the virtues and vices, could cause love and hatred, pride and 
humility. And this is surely the truth. S T 

Indeed, I think a utilitarian must adopt this position, 
as J. S. Mill later did. For most qualities of character only affect 
human happiness by the acts they lead to. They cannot, 
therefore, command our approval unless the acts they lead to 
command it. : S 

On this view there would be one species of approval, 
expressed by the word “sight”, for acts as such, and another 
Species of approval, expressed by. the words “virtue”, 
‘virtuous”, “morally good”, for qualities of character and acts 
regarded as springing from them. The difference would qpnsist 
in the admixture of pride or love contained in the latter kind 
of approval but not in the former. : no 

My second criticism is that Hume is unnecessarily egoistic. 
Let us allow that pleasure and pain form “the chief spring or 
actuating principle of the human mind". Very well, DET it 
must be pleásure and pain, or the thought of pleasure and pain, 
Which produce moral approval and disapproval, just as they 
produce desire and aversion, hope and joy, grief and fear. 
But why should it be only my own pleasure or the thought of 
it which can arouse a direct passion? Why should not Hume 
Say that pleasure and pain when thought of, not as our D 
ut as anybody's, arouse directly feelings of approbation and 
disapprobation? Plainly he thought that this was not true: 
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It seemed to him self-evident that only what is pleasant or 
painful ‘to me can arouse in me a passion for or against it. 
Therefore it seemed to him that the thought of another's 
pleasure or pain must be converted in my mind by the, 
mechanism of sympathy inte an actual pleasure or pain of 
mine, before it can nove my passions and actuate my will. 

Now in the Enquiry written ten years later,, Hume does 
take the-view that the thought of the pleasures and pains of 
others directly produces a sentiment in me, which he calls 
"humanity" or “benevolence”, and makes the foundation of 
moral approval and disapproval. : 

. Moreover, he finds he can say this without wholly abandon- 
ing the supposedly self-evident proposition that only what is 
pleasant or unpleasant to me can, at least on reflection, move 
my passions; for he finds reason to suppose that the pleasures 
and pains of others are among the things that are, without any 
intervention of the Sympathy mechanism, pleasant and un- 
pleasant to me. Let us see how. he came to form this altered 
opinion, the germs of which are already present in the Treatise. 

If we look at the beginning of the section in the Treatise 
on “The origin of the natural virtues and vices”, we see that 
Hun.e does not say that pleasure and pain are the only actuating 
principle of the human mind. He says they are “the chief” 
actuating principles. What other principles are there, which 
Hume had in mind ? 

The others are certain original instincts, such as “desire of 
punishment to our enemies, and of happiness to our friends; 
hunger, lust and a few other bodily appetites. These passions, 
properly speaking, produce good and evil, and proceed not 
from them, like the other affections" (Treatise Book II, Part IIl, 
Sect. IX, p. 149). Similarly, on p. 129, he distinguishes between 
two kinds of desires, “certain instincts originally implanted in 
our natures, such as benevolence and resentment, the love © 
life and kindness to children", on the one hand, and on the 
other "the general appetite to good and aversion to evil, con- 
sidered merely as such”. “Good” and “evil” in both these 
passages mean simply pleasure and pain. 155 

By saying that "these passions produce good and evil” he 
means that their objects, e.g., revenge and food, are pleasant 
'aimply because we have an instinctive urge for them; whereas 
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in the case of the other passions, we desire the object because 


we know or believe it to be pleasant. 2 
These original instinctive desires are what Hume calls 


"original" as opposed to tsecondaty” impressions (Treatise 


"Book II, p. 1); they arise from natural and physical causes of 


which we are not conscious. The secojidary or reflective 
impressions, to which class most ofsthe passions in which 
Hume is interested are supposed to belong, arise either from 
the original impressions or their ideas. He does not profess in 
the Treatise to be much concerned with original impressions; 
the examination of them belongs to “the sciences of anatomy 
and natural philosophy" (Treatise Book II, p. 1). X 
The position in the Treatise is therefore that we have certain 
original instincts, whose gratification causes pleasure and whose 
disappointment causes pain. We have also reflective passions, 
Such as hope and fear, joy and grief, pride and shame, which 
are evoked in various ways by the pleasures and pains produced 
by the original instincts, or by the thought of those pleasures. 
What Hume does not seem clearly to have recognised in the 
Treatise is that since these reflective passions must, on this 
view, all be dependent on the original instincts and physiological 
conditions which alone can produce pleasure and pain; the 
original instincts cannot be ignored, and left to the “anatomists 
and “natural philosophers}. : 
By the time he wrote the Enquiry, ; n 
he had clearly recognised this; consequently, in Appendix , 
‘Of Self-love", he states a position exactly similar to that o: 
Bishop Butler in his “Fifteen Sermons"! Hume now says: 
“There are bodily appetites and wants... which 
necessarily precede all sensual enjoyment, ae carry n 
directly to seek possession of the object. "Thus une ani 
thirst have eating and drinking for their end; and from 
© the gratification of these primary appetites Anon a 
pleasure, which may become the object PA act 
species of desire, or inclination, which is secondary an 
interested. In the same manner there are mental pe 
by which we are impelled immediately to seek particular 


= ; ] 

"We know from Hume's letters that he was very anxious um ciun Barre 

ppinion on the Treatise before publishing it, but um n oF 
* probably did hear his opinion before he wrote the Enquiry. 


some ten years later, 
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objects, such as fame or power or vengeance, without any 
regard to interest; and when these objects are attained, 
a pleasing enjoyment ensues, as the consequence of our 
indulged affections. Nature.must, by the internal frame 
and constitution of the mind, give an original propensity 
to fame, ere ‘we can reap any pleasure from that acquisi- 
tion, or pursue it.from motives of self-love, and desire of 
happiness. . . . In all these cases there is a passion 
which points immediately to the object, and constitutes 
it our good or happiness; as there are secondary passions 
which afterwards arise and pursue it as part of our 
happiness, when once it is constituted such by our 
original affections”. i 
This new point of view, attributing much greater importance 
to the original instincts, and clearly recognising their disin- 
terested character, led Hume to give a different account of 
enl passiona; in the Treatise the love of fame received 4 
complicated account in which sympathy played the principa 
part (Book II, Part I, Sect. 1D. fn the Equity we [en Du 
a natural propensity towards fame, and that is the end of the 
matter. Just as this account is much simpler than the com- 
plicated Hobbist account which Hume is arguing against in 
Appendix TI, “Of Self-love", so it is simpler than his own 
earlier account; and the simpler account, he says, is to be 
preferred. i 
On the same principle he adopts a different and simpler 
account 6f that concern for the happiness of others which is the 
foundation of the moral sentiment. In the Treatise "benevo- 
lence" is, indeed, regarded as an original instinct; but it !$ 
a confined benevolence, a desire for the happiness of our oW? 
friends; there is no natural and original love of man for ma? 
as such. The concern for the general happiness is due to the 
mechanism of sympathy, the natural attraction of ideas.2n 
impressions. In the Enquiry all this is dropped, and a natur 
and universal benevolence or "sentiment of humanity" is sub-* 
stituted. The passage quoted above accordingly continues 4? 
follows : 
“Now where is the difficulty in conceiving that this may 
likewise be the case with benevolence and friendship, an' 
that, from the original frame of our temper we may 1¢¢ 
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a desire for another’s happiness or good, which, by means 
of that affection, becomes our own good, and is after- 
wards pursued, from the combined motives of benevo- 
lence and self-egjóyment? . . . What a malignant 
philosophy it must be, that will not. allow to humanity 
and friendship the same privileges (ite., being natural or 
original) which are indisputably granted to the darker 
passions of enmity and resentment”. 

Thus, in the Enquiry, the dubious tacit premiss of the 
argument for sympathy as the basis of the moral sentiment is 
dropped ; it is not true that our only motive is desire for our 
own pleasure ; originally we desire whatever our instincts impel 
us to, which may as well be the happiness of another, as, in the 
case of vengeance, it is undoubtedly his unhappiness. Second- 
arily, on reflection, we pursue whatever the gratification of our 
instincts renders pleasant to us. Sympathy is no longer needed 
to explain our concern for the happiness of others; an original 
Instinct of humanity is a simpler and, he thinks, truer 
explanation. 


2. The correction of sympathy in moral judgements 

Hume now proceeds to discuss a threefold objection to his 
System. 

Our sympathy with others, and the same is true of the 
Sentiment of humanity, substituted for it in the Enquiry, varies 
1n proportion to: z 

(a) The distance in time and place from ourselves Of the 
Persons benefited or harmed, and their personal relations to 
Ourselves (p. 277). T 

(b) The extent to which our own interests are affected by 
the actions which benefit or harm the persons with whom we 
Sympathise. 

(c) The degree of benefit or harm actually produced. , 

But in our moral judgements: 

(a) “We give the same approbation to the same moral 
qualities in: China as in England" (p. 277), and we consider 


the diligence and faithfulness of our own servant no more 
laudable than the similsr qualities of Marcus Brutus (p. 278). 


(b) “We overlook our own interests . . ., and blame not 
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a man for opposing us in any of our pretensions, when-his 
own interest is particularly concerned" (p. 278). de 

(c) “Virtue in rags is still virtue; and the love which it 
procures attends a man into a dungeon or desert, where the 
virtue can no longer be exerted in action, and is lost to the 
world". B cH 

Hume's answer to tnis objection in all three: forms is in 
essence the same. The moral judgement is sympathetic 
approval or disapproval corrected by "reason" in à loose and 
improper sense of the word. This “reason” is "nothing but 
a general calm determination of the passions, founded on some 
distant view or reflexion” (p. 279). ; 

The motive to adopt this general distant viewpoint and the 
calm and steady passions it arouses, is the dislike we have for 
the constant fluctuations and contradictions which arise in our 
sentiments, and the confusions which arise in society and 


conversation, when we feel and speak in a manner determined : 


solely by the particular, changeable and accidental circum- 
stances of the case in question (pp. 277-79). 

It would be most inconvenient if, even where there were 
no doubt about the facts, I called a given 
called it wrong one moment, and a little late 


It would be most inconvenient if of two e 
acts one was called virtuous and the other vici 
differonces in accidental circi 
the agent. 


Q 
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object, though Hume’s language rather suggests this (p. 280). 
‘The action or character is still real; but it is imagined with its 
accidental and variable qualities and relations removed or 
changed. The generous mah in the dungeon still really has a 
generous mind; he is only imagined to be, free, instead of in 
a dungeon, in order that I may feel the passion appropriate to 
generosity invgeneral, not generosity in’ chains. 

The emotional response to the generalised view of the object 
is sympathy. “Being thus loosened from our first station (the 
particular view), we cannot afterwards fix ourselves so com- 


| modiously by any means as by a sympathy with those who have 


any commerce with the person we consider". 

Now whatever we may think of Hume's account of sympathy 
or of humanity, whatever we may think of his equation of 
the good with the pleasant, there can be no doubt that there 
must be some passion which moves us to approve of certain 
ends and the actions and characters which usually tend to 
achieve them, and there can be no doubt that this passion is 
in fact generalised and rendered impersonal and impartial very 
much in the way Hume describes. 1 regard Hume's account of 
"that reason which is able to oppose our passion" (p. 279) by 
generalising it in the interests of stability, coherence and the 
intelligibility of language, as one of the most valuable sugges- 
tions to be found in his philosophy. My only objection is to his 
saying that this use of the term "reason" is loose and improper. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that this is just the sort of 
mental process which we usually and properly call being 


reasonable". 

It has been argued against Hume that there may be several 
different principles or motives underling the generalised 
approvals and disapprovals of men, and that some men may be 
exclusively moved by one and some by another. Thus Professor 
C. L, Stevenson in “Language and Ethics (pp. 273 ff.) says 
that Hume makes the dubious assumption that if all differences 
in opinion on questions of fact were removed, everyone would 
agree in their attitudes of approval and disapproval; and that 
this is because Hume confines himself to the consideration of 
“benevolent attitudes", which is, in effect, not to offer an 
impartial analysis of moral judgements as they are actually 
made, but to preach an Ethics of Benevolence. 
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I think such a criticism ignores much of what is most 
important in Hume’s system. It is, indeed, the suggestion of 
certain very condensed passages in the Enquiry (the only work 
of Hume’s tọ which Professor Stevenson refers) that if allo 
differences on questions of faċt were removed, men’s attitudes, 
in as far as they wure not influenced by self-love or passions 
due to particular featurés of particular cases, would be deter- 
mined solely by benevolence. But it is quite clear from the 
passages in the Treatise which we have been consitlering, and | 
also from Enquiry, para. 221, that this suggestion is not 
a bare assumption. Hume offers us a more precise analysis than |. 
Professor Stevenson ever does of the purpose for which we 
use ethical terms. Their tendency, he says, is towards universal 
agreement in attitude (approval or disapproval) about human 
actions and qualities of character. They are used to make 
recommendations for universal adoption. Now a recommenda- 
tion presupposes in the person or persons to whom it is 
addressed some motive or motives to which appeal is made. 
A universal recommendation therefore presupposes a universal 
motive or motives, which will make all men accept that 
recommendation. Benevolence (or sympathy) would make all 
men accept the same recommendations; benevolence is present, 
however weak, in all normal men. No other human motive that 
Hume can think of would produce this agreement. Therefore, 

ume argues, all genuine moral judgements make appeal to 
benevolenge; and make recommendations on grounds of general 
utility. » : 

The possibility of divergent fundamental attitudes is 
considered by implication in the Treatise (Book III, Part III, 
Sect. I, p. 279). 

. What Hume there says is, not that benevolence or sympathy 
is the only principle by which we can determine our attitudes 
after being loosened from our first partial and biased *'staticn", 
but-that “we cannot afterwards fix ourselves so commodiously bY 
any means as by a sympathy with those who have any commerce 
with the person we consider”. Hume is suggesting that other 
*Men do, of course, from various motives praise useless and blame harmless 
actions. But their procedure is futile. The retort "Why? What good (or 
harm) does it do anyone?” finds them without an answer. Just as, when 


: E es t 
"men blame or punish unavoidable actions, the retort “But he could no 
have avoided it" is, as Professor Stevenson recognises, conclusive. 
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motives by which men might determine their geperalised 
approvals and disapprovals would have disadvantages, which 
Sympathy (or benevolence) alone lacks. 
» Let us consider what tliese disadvantages could be. 

Suppose somebody prefers fb fix his moral judgements by 
saying that all actions and characters should be judged by their 
tendency to?retard or accelerate the "inevitable emergence of 
a world-wide classless society, or the evolution of the superman, 
or the spread of Christianity. We know men do, in fact, do this; 
and we know what confusion, disagreement and inconvenience 
their resultant conflicting attitudes produce. Im 

Now, according to Hume, it is precisely the dislike of 
confusion, contradictions, etc., that led men to seek some 
general and impartial standpoint. Therefore, that same dislike 
of confusion which required the abandonment of conflicting 
and unstable, personal and interested standpoints, will require 
the correction of the conflicting generalised standpoints by 
some universall acceptable one. And the only standpoint 
which, will do the job, he says, is sympathy (benevolence). 

Now it may be objected that it is just as true that all men 
Would agree in their moral judgements (differences on questions 
of fact being resolved) if they were all good Marxists or all good 
Christians or all good Nietzcheans, as it is that they 
agree if they were all good Utilitarians; whey 
superiority of the benevolence principle ? 

To this I think there are two answers. 

First, that the other principles cited, and 
others that could be cited, rest on factual bé 
classless society is inevitable, that the doctrine of 
true, that Jesus Christ was the son of God, and so on. They are, 
therefore, not genuine principles for fixing attitudes after the 
elimination of factual disagreements. : 

‘Second, it is not enough that a principle would in theory 
produce agreement if adopted by all; it is also necessary «hat 
there should be some hope of getting it adopted by others, 
and sticking to it myself. And there is no such hope unless 
there is some motive present in all normal men at most times 
capable of impelling them to adopt it. i 

Obviously there is no motive capable of impelling members: 


o 


o 


of the bourgeoisie to adopt the Marxist principle; except 
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» possibly benevolence, if they can be persuaded that the classless 
society would be the happiest. Nor is there really any motive | 
capable of impelling the weak to adopt a principle requiring 
their elimination in order that thé strong may more quickly, 
generate supermen; except possibly benevolence, if they can 
be persuaded that tlie race of supermen would be the happiest 
form of humanity. $ o 

But the benevolence principle itself makes no factual 
assumptions, and appeals not only to the motive of Benevolence 
itself, but also to self-love; it is difficult to see what other 
principle could make a greater appeal to self-love. Ex Aypothesi 
not all my wishes can be gratified without a fight, since some 
of them conflict with the wishes of others; ex hypothest 
I dislike fights (otherwise I would not bother to make moral 
judgements); what other principle has more to promise than 
the principle that the happiness of all concerned should be 
maximised, the wishes of all gratified as far as possible? It is a 
choice in the end between this principle and perpetual conflict, 
within my own mind, and between myself and others. 
If there is another alternative, to use, Hume’s words, 
“I desire that it may be produced", 

This is philorophising, not preaching. Here is first an 
analysis of the facts; when we make moral judgements we 
express feelings for and against, fetlings so generalised and 
impartialised that they can serve as common bases for practical 
agreement, And secondly, here is a challenge; how else, but by 
the benevolence principle, can you get feelings suitable to be 
a basis of practical agreement? That is the Humean way of 
philosophising; a combination of the experimental method 
with the method of challenge. 

Before leaving Hume’s theory of morals, there is an 
amendment I would like to Propose to it; an amendment 
which, if carried, would I think not be in the least damaging to 
his ereneral position. 

It will be noticed that in the last few pages I have, following 
Professor Stevenson's usage, tended to use the term "attitude", 
where Hume would have said "sentiment of approval or dis- 
approval". Hume seems to have thought that the moral 
Sentiment was a perfectly specific introspectible feeling of 
pleasure or pain. It is, I think, rightly objected by many modern 
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philosophers that it is not possible to find and identify this 
'specific feeling. . z 
If moral approval and disapproval were specific feelings, 
s then the degree of moral approval or disapproval should vary 
with the intensity of this feeling. But in fect it seems to be to 
a large extent independent of degree of intensity of any feeling. 
Therefore, Professor Stevenson and Others prefer to speak of 
"attitudes" rather than "sentiments", and to define attitudes 
as dispositions to speak, feel and act in certain ways. 

My proposed amendment is, therefore, to substitute the 
term "attitude", defined as above, for "sentiment" or "feeling" 
throughout. Do this, and Hume’s main position remains 
unshaken. Moral decisions consist not in the discovery of any 
empirical or demonstrable facts, but in our attitudes towards 

| the facts. When all questions of fact have been settled, the 
moral question remains, what is our attitude, or, perhaps 
better, by what stable, universal and general attitude can our 
more particular attitudes be corrected, harmonised and 
rendered consistent with one another. 
f I have, in effect (see my p. ), proposed a similar amend- 
ment to Hume’s theory of belief. Belief is not a specific 
introspectible way of imagining or feeling attached to images. 
It is a disposition to feel, imagine, speak and act in the way 
9 that would satisfy my needs if the propositions I believe were 
true. 
Hume was, I think, right in thinking that belief and moral 
| approval were the same sort of thing, right in thinkirg that 
each tended to be corrected and harmonised by general rules 
in the same sort of way. Just as the influence on the mind of 
| general utility, appealing to benevolence and enlightened 
| self-love, corrects and harmonises our moral approvals and 
f disapprovals, so does the influence on the mind of the general 
rüh of experience as a whole correct and harmonise our factual 
. — beliefs. But he was not quite right in his account of what sort 
| of thing belief and moral approval are. They are not exactly 

"sentiments"; they are dispositions; dispositions actualised 

partly but not exclusively in feelings. 


11f this is true, the principles of Utilitarian Ethics, if they could be worked 
‘out as, for instance, Bentham tried to work them out, would be related to „ 
ethical judgements in the same way as the principles of Inductive Logic ai ^ 
related to cmpirical-judgements of fact. à 
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e APPENDIX, 
FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


(Treatise Book II, Part III, Sects. I & II; Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, Sect. VIII) 


HunEssides definitely with the determinists in this ancient 
controversy, but in a manner peculiarly his own. These 
sections are notable for the rigorous consistency with which 
he applies his doctrine of causation to the question. The 
conclusion to which this method leads him is that the contro- 
versy is unreal and rests on confusions which are mainly 
terminological. 

All men have ever been agreed, he says, that human actions 
are necessary and determined in one sense, which is the proper 
sense, and have only been inclined to deny that they are 
determined in another sense, to which he says no clear meaning 
has ever been assigned. | 

Similarly, all men have ever been agreed that human actions 
are free in one sense, but that sense has been confused with 
another sense of the word “freedom”, in which it is absurd to 
say they are free. > 

The issue has been complicated, he says, by theological 
considerations. In the Treatise we read that theology has been 
“very unnecessarily interested in_ this question", t.e., has 
meddled in philosophy. In the Enquiry he affects greater 
politeness to theologians; he censures philosophy for her 
“temerity” in prying into the "sublime mysteries" of religion. 
His tone is undoubtedly ironical, if not sarcastic. n 

All men have éver agreed, Hume says, in thinking human 
actions to be necessary and to have causes. That is, according 
to his view of cause and necessity, they have (a) always found 
constant conjunctions between men's actions and their motives, 
and between their motives and their situations, tempers, sex, ^ 
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upbringing, nationality, etc.; and (b) they'have always made 


inferences concerning human actions in accordance with their, 


experience of this regularity. ‘ 

Now this is all they havé in fact been able tó do with regard 
to inanimate objects; our reasonings concerning human actions 
and physical processes are on exactly the same footing. In each 
case, where irregularities are found, the same presumption is 
made with the same degree of justification, that if all the facts 
were known the apparent irregularity would be fqund to be 
due to contrary causes. The mistake men havé made is to 
suppose that in physical events they can discover some 
objective necessity, something more than mere regularity in 
the object and determination of their own thought about it; 
then, turning to human actions and introspecting their own 
behaviour, they have announced that they cannot find this 
objective necessity there, and that human actions are therefore 
“undetermined”. 

Men have ever agreed, Hume says, that human actions, or 
some of them, are free, Ze, have the liberty of spontaneity. 
What we do depends on what we choose to do, on our thoughts 
and wishes. The opposite of this freedom is compulsion, as 
ordinarily understood. But they have confused freedom of 
spontaneity with fteedom of indifference, i.e., the absence of 
a cause, or chance; and consequently have tended to assert 
that human actions are not caused, which is absurd. 

Libertarians, according to Hume, have supported their 
muddle-headed contention by three arguments, 

(I)'An appeal to a delusion of introspection (Treatise, 
P. 121, Enquiry, para. 72, footnote). Though we commonly 
regard human actions, when viewed from the outside, as due 
to psychological causes, and so determined, when we reflect on 
à present or very recent action of our own, it seems to us, for 
two reasons, that we could equally well have done the opposite. 
First, we find that we can equally easily imagine ourselves doing 
the Gpposite, for instance raising an arm instead of lowering it; 
this is presumably because we have as often raised our arm as 
lowered it in the past. Secondly, we find that on repeating the 
experiment, we can raise the arm instead of lowering it, though 
the circumstances are, we think, identical. But, Hume points 
cut, the circumstances are not identical. For there is now 
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present a motive Which was absent before, 7.e., the desire to 
show our liberty by raising our arm. And this is the.cause of 
our raising it. 

This passagé in Hume is a very penetrating piece of analysis, 
and his discovery a speclal case of a more general truth which 
has since been widely recognised as having an important 
bearing on the question of the freedom of the will. 

This general truth is that a human action is liable to be 
affected by any thought that the agent may have about it, 
including his thought that he is or is not certain or likely to 
do it. A consequence vf it is that, though human actions have 
their causes as much as physical events, they are not in 
principle predictable in the same way. For the thought that 
I am bound to do a certain action may touch off motives which 
will prevent me doing it; and the thought that another man is 
bound to do something may lead me to communicate to him 
thoughts about that action which will prevent him doing it. 
I may, for instance, tell him that his dead father would have 
been very shocked if he could see him do it. 

Human actions are thus unpredictable in principle in a way 
that physical events are not, and dependent on human thoughts 
in a way that physical events are not. But these facts do nothing 
to show that our actions and our thoughts do not take place 
according to causal laws» ! , 

(II) A delusive appeal to moral considerations (Treatise, 
p. 122 fL, Enquiry, paras. 75-77) The argument 1s that if 
human actions are all causally determined, they cannot have 
any merit or demerit, or deserve reward and punishment, 
praise and blame. f em e 

Hume argues that the liberty of spontaneity is, indeed, 
necessary for moral responsibility, but the liberty of indifference 
would entirely destroy it. Unless human actions were caused 
by, the motives, characters, and temperaments of the agents, 
if they were mere disconnected flukes, however deplorable and 
unfortunate they might be, they would not be proper objects 
of the passions of anger and hatred on which vengeance is 
founded. And unless they were affected by the thoughts and 
wishes and fears of the agents, rewards and punishments would 
be quite ineffective in controlling them. 

This argument, says Hume, applies equally to human and 
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divine rewards, punishments, and vengeance. Moral responsi- 
bility therefore does not presuppose the freedom of indifference. 
It presupposes merely that a man's actions should be partly 
determined by his thought and feelings about*them and their 


Part III, Sect. IV, P. 302). P 

(IIT) Theological considerations (Enquiry, paras. 78-81). 
These difficulties Hume does not claim entirely to “obviate or 
remove" (para. 78); the failure does not worry him very much, 
Since theologians have been quite unable to reconcile “the 
indifference and contingency of human actions with pre- - 
Science" (and, he should have added, with omnipotence) 
(para. 81), and, consequently there are just as strong 


embroil himself in theological controversy. . 
The answer he Suggests to the first horn of the dilemma is 
as follows: “There are philosophers who conclude", he says 
(but does not say he believes them) “that the whole, considered 
as one system, is, in every period of its existence ordered with 
perféct benevolence. . . ` Every physical ill makes an essential 
part of this benevolent System, and could not possibly be 
removed, even by the Deity himself, . . . without giving 
entrance to greater ill". The same may be presumed to be true 
of moral ill (para. 79), : 


" * Now, if this is so, Hume says, God is plainly exculpated; 
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but it does not foilow that the evils which are necessary parts 

*of the good whole are therefore not evil. The Stoics, he says, 

. had tried to maintain that physical.evils, such as pain, were not 

“o really evils, on just these grounds; and nobody in practice 

was much consoled by them? On the contrary, from the 

operation of the psychological principles, which Hume has 

described, We shall still continue to disapprove of vice because 

of its disagreeable effects, whatever we may think of its 

ultimate Origin. We shall still disapprove of the vicious 

characters necessarily,included in the world. And if we really 
disapprove of them they really are vicious. 

As regards the second horn of the dilemma, it might seem 
that Hume could have said that we shall still wholeheartedly 

> approve of God for making the best of all possible worlds, even 
if we disapprove of the vicious characters necessarily included 
in it; and if we really do wholeheartedly approve of God, he 
really is perfectly good. Hume, however, does not commit 
himself to this heterodox opinion. 

What he actually says elsewhere! is that the moral sentiments 
have their origin in human nature and human society. Virtues 
and vices are human qualities pleasing and unpleasing to 
human spectators. God is not a human being; there is, therefore, 
no more sense in calling him unjust or unkind than there is in 
calling an alligator unjust or unkind. Experience affords no 
evidence that the Creator's sentiments are at all similar to ours. 
It suggests rather that they are very different, since he has 
made a world so very different from any that we shou!d have 


wished to make. 


o 


1 Dialogues concerning Natural Religion”, Parts XI and XII., J. Hill Burton,  , 
“Life and? Correspendence of David Hume”, Vol. I, p. 119. = 
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